for the severely deafened mith 
over 130 Dectbels of output 


The Slimline Super is the most powerful ear-level aid we have ever 
produced. We find that in power and clarity of tone it surpasses all 
temple power-aids tested and provides a wide range of frequency 
response. From a cosmetic standpoint, it looks for all the world like 
a pair of exquisitely designed eyeglasses. There’s nothing like seeing 
the real thing. Would you like to inspect a sample? 


special features 
© A single battery provides up to 100 hours of service 
© Fully transistorized — contains 5 transistors — 
1 transformer, and 1 thermistor 
© Transformer coupled to powerful push-pull circuit 
features famous Audivox White-Dot instant-adjustment 
for high and low-frequency response 
© Can be changed from regular glasses to sunglasses 
and back again — in seconds 
© Easily shaped and adjusted 
© Fully moisture sealed and tropicalized circuitry 
© individual amplification and “custom” tone fittings 
© Positive “off-and-on” switch 
© Full-range precision controlled volume adjustment 


BRU IYO worcester street, soston 18. Kenmore 6-0207, 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Western Electric Company. inc. and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, one July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


bo d e paid at Baltimore, 
mal for ane . special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 8, 


Accep 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: ennmentel Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W.. Washington 7, LD C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolied this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
— 7 of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

earing aid. : 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enroliment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowei Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 111 Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Gallaudet College 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Undergraduate: 


A liberal higher education for deaf 
students who need special facilities to 
compensate for their loss of hearing. 

B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


College Preparatory: 
Last year of senior high school. 


Graduate: 


Master’s degree in the teaching 
of the deaf. Regular and summer sessions. 


Primary, Intermediate, 
Advanced: 


The Kendall School, laboratory school 
for department -of education. 


Preschool: 


“ The Hearing and Speech Center. 


For Further Information: 
Write to the President, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and c dary Cai. | 
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the Greatest Advance in 
Training Equipment 


WARREN 


Eliminates Interconnecting | Cables: That 


A WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


Now your pupils can go to the 
blackboard, walk to any part of the 
classroom, indulge in exciting group 
games and activities—enjoy the mo- 
bility of children with normal hear- 
ing while participating in your audi- 
tory training program. All the pupil 
needs is the new, lightweight, 
Warren Walk-Away Unit. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing high-fidelity unit is so 
small it fits into a shirt pocket, or can 
be clipped to a dress. It is powered by 
tiny, long-life mercury batteries, and 
is the most powerful wearable unit 
available. 


MULTIPLE-CHANNEL VERSATILITY 


By flipping a switch, the student can 
adjust volume and 
(1) tune in to the classroom “loop” 
channel 
(2) tune in to a “loop” channel 
from the auditorium, gym, or 
other group meeting place 
(3) convert unit to an independent 
input channel for personal use 
(the unit has an internal micro- 
phone) 
The Walk-Away is so designed that 
any number of classrooms can be set 
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up on different interference-free chan- 
nels, by use of a WARREN CHANALATOR, 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


The rest of the system consists of the 
popular Warren T-2 Gated Compres- 
sion Amplifier, to which is added the 
new Magnetic Loop or CHANALATOR. 


MODEL T-2 


Write today for a detailed brochure 
describing the new Warren Walk- 
Away—the Free-Field magnetic audi- 
tory training system that is revolu- 
tionizing auditory instruction. 
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20 NEW BOOKS ON SPEECH AND HEARING 


Chosen from Our New 1961-62 Catalog (Send for your copy today) 


() Dominick A. Barbara—PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND 
HEARING. Pub. ’60, 756 pp., 
$19.50 


] Dominick A. Barbara—THE PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY OF STUTTER- 
ING. Pub. ’61, 308 pp., 18 il., $9.75 


() Dominick A. Barbara — YOUR 
SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. Pub. °59, 190 pp.. 
$5.50 


Carl H. Delacato—-THE TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION OF 
READING PROBLEMS: A Neu- 
ro-Psychological Approach (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. ’61, 136 pp., 13 il., $4.75 


[] Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. 
Ewing—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN. Pub. 
*58, 158 pp., 7 charts, $4.75 


[) Steven Getz — ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE DEAF CHILD (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. 56, 188 pp., $3.75 


Knud Hermann—READING DIS- 
ABILITY: A Medical Study of 
Word-Blindness and Related Handi- 
caps. Pub. ’59, 184 pp., 31 il., $5.50 


Richard A. Hoops—SPEECH SCI- 
ENCE: Acoustics in Speech. Pub. 
. "60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


[] Morris Val Jones—BABY TALK. 
Pub. ’60, 104 pp., 9 il., $4.50 


[] Nathaniel M. Levin—VOICE AND 
SPEECH DISORDERS: Medical 
Aspects. Pub. ’62, about 1158 pp., 
about 450 il. 


[] Merlin J. Mecham et al—SPEECH 
THERAPY IN CEREBRAL PAL- 
SY. Pub. 60, 320 pp., 71 il., (Amer. 
Lec. Speech and Hearing), $10.00 


1) William H. Olin—CLEFT LIP AND 
PALATE REHABILITATION. 
Pub. ’60, 204 pp., 272 il., $9.00 


[] Robert T. Oliver — CONVERSA- 
TION: The Development and 
Expression of Personality. Pub. 
61, (Amer. Lee Communication), 
160 pp., $5.00 


Charles E. Palmer—SPEECH AND 
HEARING PROBLEMS: A Guide 
for Teachers and Parents. Pub. 
61, 152 pp., 15 il., $5.50 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH BOOK (We Want Toto!). 
Pub. 60, 168 pp. (81% x 11), 184 
il., $6.50 

Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—_THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH WORKBOOK (We Want 
Toto!). Pub. 60, 40 pp. (814 x 11), 
167 il., $1.50 


Michel Portmann and Claudine Port- 
mann — CLINICAL AUDIOME. 
TRY. Pub. 61, 384 pp. 147 il, 
$12.00 


[] John C. Snidecor—SPEECH RE- 
HABILITATION OF THE LAR- 
YNGECTOMIZED. Pub. °62, 
(Amer. Lec. Speech & Hearing) 

[] John A. Victoreen — HEARING 
ENHANCEMENT. Pub. ’60, 200 
pp-, 56 il., $7.50 

[] Olive M. Wyatt—TEACH YOUR- 
SELF LIP-READING. Pub. ’61, 
180 pp., 22 il., $2.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield e Illinois 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—-Master Auditory Trainer 
for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be ‘‘tailored’” to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
7 Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
Especially useful for recruitment cases. 
Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 


A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 
75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 
Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


5X2". 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. 100-8000 cps 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of... Eckstoun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
December, 1961 475 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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3 REASONS WHY 
VICON TEMPLES ARE 


Good, 


Slip on a pair of Vicon 
temples and look ‘in the mir- 
ror. You'll see yourself at 
your best. You'll look the 
way you want to look. No- 
tice the classic lines and sur- 
prisingly slim design. Vigon 
temples can be fitted to your 
present glasses. 


bocauge 
good heating! 


With Vicon temples, you hear the 
way you want to hear. You hear at 
ear level, with all electronic parts con- 
cealed. A thin transparent tube carries 
the sounds from the instrument to 
your ear. 


youl 


Vicon hearing temples are fitted to your hearing needs 
just as the lenses in your glasses are prescription-ground 
to your seeing needs. Your Vicon dealer has highly per- 
fected equipment to give you hearing tests. You are as- 
sured of getting the Vicon temple that will give you the 
best possible hearing. 


P.O. Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 12, Colorado 


0 
D A E THE l ICON instruMENT COMPANY 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM’ BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratr 
President 


Mrs. HELEN Scuick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


June 
Secretary 


F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
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Justice of the U. 
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Honorary Vice President 
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President, Boston University 
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President. * College 
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University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
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Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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College, St. Louis 
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Jerome F. DoNovAN 
Weston, Conn, 
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Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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Supt., Lexington School 
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F. Hoskinson 
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Mrs. LitiAN GROSVENOR JONES 
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JACQUELINE KEASTER 
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Prin., Central Institute 

for the Deaf 
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ORAL EDUCATION FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN 


GEORGE T. PRATT 


yee of you have, no doubt, had 
these unfortunate alternatives posed 
for you: “What do you want for the 
deaf child, speech or a good education?” 
as though these obviously desirable ob- 
jectives were mutually exclusive. I be- 
lieve that most deaf children are able to 
achieve a good education through the 
exclusively oral approach. This means 
through speech, lipreading, reading, and 
writing—assisted by auditory training 
and the usual educational aids used with 
hearing children—without the use of the 
manual alphabet or the sign language, 
in the classroom or out of it. 

Teaching deaf children how to speak 
and offering an oral educational program 
for deaf children are not the same thing. 
One is a specific skill, the other a way 
of life. Simple as the distinction may 
seem to be, interchanging and slurring 
over these two concepts has done much 
to confuse parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, advisers and interested “do- 
gooders” without number. Worse than 
that, it has slowed the wheels of prog- 
ress in evolving a universally excellent 
educational program for deaf children— 
or at least one which measures up to 
standards which we presently recognize 
as achievable. 

Perhaps it is best to start this discus- 
sion by trying to get at the educational 


Dr. Pratt's remarks were delivered at the Re- 
gional Meeting of the Association held in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., October 27, 1961. In addition 
to serving as Principal of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., Dr. Pratt is Presi- 
dent of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. He is also the father of a |6-year- 
old daughter, deaf from birth. 


Why and How 


objectives for which we strive. We 
might enumerate some major ones, then 
talk about ways and means of accom- 
plishing them: (1) help a deaf child 
achieve independence of his parents, 
teachers and school; (2) help a deaf 
child acquire competence that he may 
associate with his hearing peers with as- 
surance; (3) help a deaf child meet his 
deep and abiding need to communicate 
with his fellow men; (4) help a deaf 
child recognize the difficulties and prob- 
lems inherent in his circumstances; and 
(5) help a deaf child apply on a practi- 
cal basis as a matter of routine the com- 
plex techniques of living in a hearing 
world. 

Achieving independence, especially 
from those who love them most, is one 
of the more difficult developmental tasks 
for all children. This is particularly so 
for deaf children who need unusually 
skillful assistance over a period of years 
during which the emotional ties tend to 
grow firm and strong. It is an ironic 
twist of human nature that the object of 
our devotion can be smothered by our 
ministrations as well as be starved for 
affection, which we hear so much about 
these days. Striking an even balance 
calls for real unselfishness, and some- 
times flies in the face of pride, vanity 
and ego. 

Acquiring competence in many details 
makes it possible for a deaf child to 
meet his world with shoulders back, 
mind and eyes alert, and expression alive. 
This attitude will not come about if he 
finds himself unable to hold his own in 
matters of mutual interest to him and his 
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hearing fellows. The hard rules of the 
road require that he be able to do these 
things without assistance. Humanitari- 
anism among children, if it exists at all, 
is of short duration and gets lost in the 
surge of activities. However, should the 
deaf child demonstrate his ability to 
compete, his hearing associates are us- 
ually quick to recognize his success and 
give him unusual credit for having over- 
come difficulties in the process. 

Communicating with our fellow men 
involves one of the basic advantages 
which humans enjoy over other forms 
of animal life. Our intricate communi- 
cation systems make it possible for us 
to accumulate knowledge and skills as 
generations pass. Each of these human 
communication systems involves read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and understand- 
ing the speech of others. In each in- 
stance the written pattern follows the 
spoken pattern and we consider them a 
language, a term derived from speech. 
The need to communicate abides with 
all of us, whether we hear or are deaf. 
Command of a language is our avenue 
to education, formal or informal. Since 
the task of education in a democratic 
society is that of opening up horizons, 
rather than imposing limits, it is our 
clear responsibility as educators to strive 
toward perfecting a system whereby 
deaf children may gain command of 
their native language in all of its forms, 
as a useful everyday tool rather than an 
academic study. 

Recognizing the difficulties and prob- 
lems inherent in deafness is a consider- 
ably simpler matter for the deaf child 
than it is for some parents since he can 
not sidestep them, or play them down, 
or change the subject. He has to learn 
ways and means of dealing with them 
sensibly, as well as maintain a sense of 
humor and proportion while he is at it. 
We can assist in a major way. In his 
infinite wisdom God has arranged it so 
that no two things are exactly alike, and 
therefore nothing can be considered per- 
fect. Fortunately for the deaf child, the 
full scope of the meaning of deafness to 
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him does not descend upon him all at 
once. He bumps into it a little at a time, 
and the immediate consequences to him 
keep changing as he develops. Thus he 
can gain assurance in waging the larger 
battle of life by engaging in one skir- 
mish at a time. 

Applying techniques of living is really 
the proof of the pudding. John Dewey 
was so right when he said that learning 
was doing rather than being told how 
to do, or in preparing to do at some fu- 
ture date. We gain confidence in a task 
only by performing it. None of us feels 
thoroughly prepared to tackle large and 
important assignments, but we warm up 
to them as we become deeply involved 
in them. We can gain depth and breadth 
from our failures. In any event, we 
learn as we do. For the deaf child there 
must be a direct carry-over from his 
classroom work to the practical matter 
of using it outside of the classroom to 
the highest level of which he is capable. 
He should expect to do this as a matter 
of routine, but he will probably need 
help, certainly during his formative 
years. In this I refer especially to 
speech, language, and social activities. 

If we assume that these objectives are 
valid ones, and that there are others 
equally so, what sort of educational pro- 
gram is most likely to bring about their 
fulfillment? 

In the interest of being specific, my 
opinions, as well as facts, are based up- 
on a relatively brief period of respon- 
sibility at Clarke School (eleven vears), 
my experience with staff and pupils, and 
associating with alumni. We must admit 
that our profession has numerous points 
of controversy, and there are many ques- 
tions yet to be resolved. 

It is my opinion that a good program 
of oral education is the best means by 
which a deaf child may reach his fullest 
potential in a hearing world. i 

Describing such a good program is 
difficult since it involves many aspects of 
a school. First of all, it must begin with 
a school-wide attitude that oralism works 
for all of the children, and a profound 
conviction on the part of the entire staff 
that, assisted with skill and devotion, 
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each child will in time master in his 
own way the seemingly impossible bar- 
riers of communication and language. 
This creation of a campus-wide oral 
atmosphere is the starting point and the 
heart of the matter about which all other 
details turn. It is a way of life, sparked 
by the professional staff, which perme- 
ates the student body, administrative 
staff, dormitory and service staff and 
the groundsmen. Within this atmos- 
phere the pupils feel at home and move 
with confidence as they go about their 
daily routine of study, work and play 
interspersed with vacations and occa- 
sional weekends at home or with friends. 
On all sides, from morning until bed- 
time, speech, lipreading and language 
building is the order of the day. It is 
contagious and it is habit forming. Since 
we lay so much stress on this idea of an 
oral atmosphere from waking to bed- 
time, we do not feel that we would be 
carrying it out to the fullest if we em- 
ployed teachers or other staff members 
who are deaf. They simply are not 
equipped to monitor the speech of the 
children, and improve it. 

Any school is only as good as its 
teachers. In the case of schools for the 
deaf the teachers are considerably more 
of a critical factor since a young deaf 
child is at the mercy of the ability and 
devotion of his teacher. She should be 
innately qualified to teach to begin with, 
and needs highly specialized training. 
The shortage of trained teachers is the 
most acute problem in our profession 
today. 

In addition to the atmosphere and the 
trained staff, a good school must make 
provisions for a sufficiently rich and 
flexible program to deliver graduates 
into avenues by which they may con- 
tinue their progress toward satisfying 
and appropriate careers. We have been 
speaking largely of aims and general 
approach. Let’s hesitate long enough to 
remind ourselves that schools for the 
deaf must match the curriculum content 
of schools for hearing children: Eng- 
lish, history, geography, mathematics, 
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science, physical education, shop, home 
economics, art, Sunday School work, as 
well as extra-curricular activities such 
as Boy and Girl Scouts, dancing instruc- 
tion and driver education. As times 
change the school faces the never end- 
ing task of examining, changing, adjust- 
ing and improving its program, or else 
it finds itself out of step with the world. 
The school should be a part of a flowing 
stream. It is not enough to create a pro- 
gram for cute little youngsters and not 
provide for an outlet into the stream on 
the other end. 

Can the deaf child hold his own in 
competition with hearing associates? 

A deaf child cannot be expected to 
learn as much academically in a given 
length of time as a hearing child of equal 
ability. Then how can he be expected to 
compete with his hearing friend at the 
age of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen? The 
answer lies in his beginning his formal 
education earlier, being associated with 
his teachers more hours, and in attend- 
ing smaller classes that he may receive 
more individual help. Deaf children 
have been taught at Clarke School for 
ninety-four years. We know from experi- 
ence that graduates can and do compete 
successfully in the hearing world, some- 
times excelling. 

We have graduates holding degrees 
from over 30 colleges and universities. 
We know that a great many alumni have 
achieved successful and satisfying status 
in the hearing world without benefit of 
a college education. The point regard- 
ing college degrees is made to empha- 
size the fact that such is possible for 
those deaf students whose interests, per- 
sistence and ability lead them in that 
direction. Deafness itself need not pre- 
clude such an avenue. 

I do not believe the opportunities of an 
oral educational program should be 
limited to gifted deaf children. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, for forty-one 
years Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, Mount Airy, 
spent years studying the relative merits 
of methods of instruction. His findings 
are pertinent here. I should like to quote 
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from a paper which he wrote about 1900 
which was included in the April 1938 
issue of The Mt. Airy World: 


“Comparative tests of the results under the 
two methods were’ conducted for a period of 
five years (1888 to 1892 inclusive) grade for 
grade, class for class. The examinations, based 
on the work pursued in the Manual Depart- 
ment, were taken alike by the pupils of both 
departments, and in no one instance were 
orally taught pupils, of equal grade, found in- 
ferior to manually taught pupils. In many 
respects their work was superior. In the lan- 
guage tests their work was almost invariably 
superior; in statement of facts, as in history 
or geography, they frequently excelled. The 
results of these tests were remarkable. They 
proved conclusively that the congenital deaf, 
the adventitious deaf, and the semi-deaf, in 
fact all deaf children of good health and good 
mental powers may be successfully taught by 
oral methods alone. 

“Tn 1881 when the separate oral department 
was established, the manual department con- 
tained very nearly ninety per cent of the total 
attendance, and the oral department a little 
over ten per cent; at the beginning of the 
competitive examinations in 1888, the manual 
department contained over seventy-two per 
cent of the total attendance and the oral de- 
partment less than twentyeight per cent; 
whereas in 1899, completely reversing their 
relative positions the oral department con- 
tained over ninety per cent of the total attend- 
ance and the manual department less than 
ten per cent. Thus had the oral method in a 
competitive trial of nineteen years, 1881 to 
1899 inclusive, forced itself to the front by 
sheer force of merit. 

“During this period (1892 to 1899) there 
were received into the Institution 516 pupils 
of whom 493 were placed under oral instruc- 
tion and 23 under manual. Under instruction, 
but twenty of these pupils have been regarded 
as failures and transferred from the oral de- 
partment to the manual. That is, in a period 
of eight years with a total of 493 pupils placed 
under oral instruction, the percentage of fail- 
ure is not quite four and one-fourth per cent; 
and today with a total of 500 pupils under in- 
struction, 452 orally and 48 manually, there 
are but fourteen oral failures in the school— 
under three per cent of the total attendance. 

“With such experiences as these, covering 
a period of almost twenty years, I am forced 
to conclude that ‘when a deaf child cannot be 
educated by the application of proper oral 
methods it is useless to hope for any marked 
success under any method.’ ” 

There are certain advantages and some 
disadvantages which accrue from being a 
private school. 


Among the important advantages are: 
(1) control of admission of students 
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which reflects directly upon the size and 
grouping of classes, (2) control of staff 
which includes qualifications and train- 
ing. Among the disadvantages is the 
necessity for maintaining a sound finan- 
cial base independently. I believe that 
most of Clarke School’s success may be 
attributed to the outstanding persons 
who have been associated with it in one 
way or another, and have contributed 
part of themselves, during the school’s 
history. 

Clarke School is not a rich person’s 
school, and I do not think that the socio- 
economic background of our pupils sub- 
stantially increases the workability of 
oralism. 

Since there is not a state school for 
the deaf in Massachusei's, deaf children 
in the state may attend any one of four 
residential schools, the dav school in 
Boston, or one of the several day classes 
in the state ut the expense of the Com- 
monwealth. Sin-e the cstablishment of 
Clarke School the student body has con- 
sisted of between 70 and 80 per cent 
pupils from Massachusetts. We have al- 
ways had the usual cross section of the 
general population of the state. 

We do believe that having our teachers 
live in is very important. 

Largely because of that, we feel that 
we are able to make better progress with 
pupils on’a residential basis, and the 
program is so arranged. 

As a parent of a deaf child I am sold 
on the exclusively oral approach to the 
education of deaf children. As a teach- 
er, I would settle for an educational pro- 
gram equivalent to that offered at Clarke 
School being made available to every 
deaf child. As an administrator, I be- 
lieve that financial considerations should 
not be the determining factor in school 
selection, If parents could be offered a 
choice, with the state paying equal 
amounts for the child’s education regard- 
less of the school chosen, I am con- 
vinced that the age-old controversy re- 
garding methods would settle itself on 
its own merits with oral education being 
provided for deaf children everywhere. 
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Amahl falls into his mother’s arms during 
the Iowa School’s production of Amahl 
and the Night Visitors. 


AARON FAVORS 
EMMYLOU KROHN 


IAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S opera Amahl 

and the Night Visitors, was per- 
formed at the Iowa School for the Deaf 
last Christmas with a cast composed of 
students from the upper elementary divi- 
sion, who received rave notices from 
their critics— parents, teachers and 
friends. The success of this unusual un- 
dertaking was not without problems, 
perplexities and panic. 

When the idea of giving the opera was 
first submitted to the Christmas commit- 
tee, it was met with some interest, but 
more with doubt and amazement. “Why 
should we attempt such a selection? 
How could it be done?” We analyzed 
and set forth the reasons why. First, it 
was different from the programs usually 
presented at the Christmas assemblies. 
Second, Amahl was a beautiful story, in 
keeping with the Christmas mood. Third, 


Amahl and the 
Night Visitors 


in presenting a dramatic program, many 
students would have an opportunity for 
expression not normally given to them 
through the usual school activities. This 
need to be recognized, or to be king-for- 
a-day, could be granted to many who 
might not achieve recognition through 
the usual channels of the honor roll and 
schoo] athletic teams. 

Lastly, we reasoned, presenting the 
play to our group would give them a 
greater understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the original opera itself, if they 
should see it on television during the 
Christmas holidays. This is what actu- 
ally happened for a large number of the 
students, and their retention of the plot 
and action and their responses to the 
school’s version as a source of informa- 
tion and explanation of the televised 
opera were rewarding to us. 

How, was a complex problem. Even 
if we could successfully impart the spirit, 
mood and the events of the opera to a 
group of 12-to-15-year-olds, how could 
they in turn project this same expression 
to an audience which would be com- 
posed of both hearing and deaf adults 
and children? We would have to find 
the right combination of speech, music 
and action to communicate with a three- 
part audience: children and adults who 
communicate best through the use of 
signs and the manual alphabet; children 
and adults who communicate _ best 
through oral and aural channels; and 
children whose oral-aural communica- 
tion is virtually non-existent and who do 
not have the language development to 
fully understand signs of the manual 
alphabet. 

Our solution was to present a simpli- 
fied version of the dialogue. The speech 
therapist simplified the speaking parts 
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ORIGINAL VERSION 


THE MOTHER Amahl! Amahl! 
AMAHL Oh! 
M Time to go to bed! 

Coming! 
(Amahl does not stir. After a moment he be- 
gins to play again.) 
M Amahl! 
A Coming! 
(With a shrug of his shoulders, Amahl con- 
tinues to play. Impatiently, the Mother goes 
to the window, opens it sharply, and leans out.) 
M How long must I shout to 
make you obey? 
I’m sorry mother. 
Hurry in! It’s time to go to 
bed. 
But Mother, let me stay a 
little longer! 
The wind is cold. 
But my cloak is warm, let me 
stay a little longer! 
The night is dark. 
But the sky is light, let me 
stay a little longer! 
The time is late. 
But the moon hasn’t risen yet, 
let me stay a little longer. 
(clapping her hands) 
There won’t be any moon to- 
night. But there will be a 
weeping child very soon if he 
doesn’t obey his mother. (The 
mother closes the window 
with a sharp little bang.) 
A Oh, very well. 


MODIFIED VERSION 


THE MOTHER Amahl! 
AMAHL 
M 


Amahl!! 
Oh! 

Time to go to bed! 
Coming! 


Amahl! 
Coming! 


Why don’t you obey? 


I’m sorry mother. 

Hurry in! It’s time to go to 
bed. 

But mother, may I stay a little 
longer. 

It’s cold. 

My cloak is warm. 


It’s dark. 
But the sky is light. 


The time is late. 
There is no moon. 
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(clapping hands) There won't 
be a moon. But there will be 
a weeping child if he does not 
obey his mother. 


A Oh, very well. 


(Reluctantly, Amahl rises, takes up his crutch, and hobbles into the house. On the pegs to one 
side of the door he hangs his heavy cloak and shepherd’s cap. His pipe he places carefully in 
the corner. The Mother kneels at the fireplace, trying to coax a flame from the few remaining 
twigs. Amahl returns to the open door and leans against it, looking up to the sky.) 


M What was keeping you out- 
side? 

A Oh, Mother, you should go 

out and see! There’s never 
been such a sky! Damp clouds 
have shined it as if to make 
ready for a King’s ball. 
All its lanterns are lit, all its 
torches are burning. and its 
dark floor is shining like crys- 
tal. Hanging over our roof 
there is a star as large as a 
window, and the star has a 
tail, and it moves across the 
sky like a chariot of fire. 


M Why did you stay outside* 


A Oh mother, you should see! 
There is a star as large as a 
window and it moves across 
the sky. 


to meet the oral capacities of the cast 
and yet retain the tone and plot of the 
original opera. Bilabials and low vowels 
were substituted for affricates, fricatives 
and high vowels whenever possible, to 
improve the intelligibility of the spoken 
lines. These modifications of the origi- 
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nal dialogue can best be illustrated by a 
direct comparison of the original and 
modified versions of excerpts from the 
opening scene. 

For the non-hearing members of the 
audience, we felt a printed synopsis of 
the story and the natural action of the 
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play would carry the message, and used 
a verbatim reproduction of the story of 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, as it ap- 
pears in the RCA Victor Album, LM- 
1701. 

After considering our reasons, the 
committee agreed it was worth a try. 
We went into production. The casting 
was done with ihe cooperation of the 
teachers of the upper elementary depart- 
ment. Each teacher selected students 
who either were most suited for the parts 
or who most needed the opportunity to 
express their talents and to receive rec- 
ognition. 

It was felt that one of the principal 
characters, Amahl or the mother, should 
have intelligible speech. The student 
chosen to play the part of Amahl met 
this requirement. It was hoped that the 
extension and projection of the natural 
gestures used in the play would compen- 
sate for whatever they lacked in terms 
of intelligible speech. Five boys, ranging 
in age from 12 to 15 years, and one girl, 
age 13, were chosen to play the roles of 
the three kings, the page, Amahl and the 
mother. 

Amahl’s speech was judged readily 
intelligible, with a few articulatory er- 
rors now and then. During early rehear- 
sals, his loudness level was judged to be 
too low. The mother’s speech was rated, 
“Intelligible, if the topic is known.” Her 
pitch level was judged to be too high 
and her rate of speech was felt to be too 
rapid. The speech of two of the kings 
and the page was judged “generally un- 
intelligible, with a few _ intelligible 
words now and then.” One king’s speech 
was “readily intelligible.” 

The members of the cast received in- 
dividual instruction for improving the 
intelligibility of their lines through use 
of a compression amplifier. Their re- 
hearsal time was incorporated into the 
existing speech instruction schedule. 
This made it possible to encourage carry 
over of oral communication into after- 
school activities. There were no appar- 
ent problems in motivating these stu- 
dents to participate in the program. 


They seemed to welcome the opportunity. 
Following the instruction for improve- 
ment of the intelligibility of their spoken 
lines, the participants were then given 
instructions in stage directions, carriage 
and projection of both the spoken word 
and the normal gesture. 

The school purchased the RCA Victor 
Album of the opera. This album con- 
tains a 12-inch LP record of the entire 
opera, the libretto of the opera and pic- 
tures of the original cast in costume. 
Our simplified version of the opera was 
augmented by use of the record for inci- 
dental vocal and instrumental music. 
The overture, the walking song of the 
shepherds and the processional of the 
kings were all recorded on tape. For the 
performance, the tape recorder was con- 
nected to the public address system in 
the auditorium. The speakers were lo- 
cated in the rear of the auditorium, en- 
abling us to achieve a higher loudness 
level than usual without feedback. The 
tape-recorded music was then beamed 
through the speakers to underline ap- 
propriate incidents in the play. Thus, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors (the 
opera) became Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (a play with incidental music). 

Rehearsals brought moments to re- 
member. One boy, cast as a king, made 
an excellent court jester. Another could 
have directed the show. He remembered, 
in detail, all stage directions and cues— 
except his own. In working with deaf 
youngsters of this age group, we had to 
keep in mind the fact that they are ado- 
lescents, and are not immune to the 
pranks, emotional outbursts or the un- 
abashed sense of humor that seem to 
be an integral part of the behavior of all 
adolescents, deaf or hearing. 

One scene that gave us a chronic re- 
hearsal rash takes place shortly after the 
mother has been caught stealing the 
king’s gold. Amahl awakens and goes 
to the rescue. The mother falls to her 
knees, and Amahl, succumbing to the 
intense feelings of a discredited defend- 
er, falls sobbing into his mother’s arms. 


(Continued on Page 509) 
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THE USE OF RESIDUAL HEARING 
in the education of deaf children 


T. J. WATSON 


Dr. Watson is senior lecturer, Department of 
Education of the Deaf, University of Man- 
chester, England. The article printed here is 
one of a series based on a course of lectures 
given at the University of Minnesota in 1961. 
Other articles will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Volta Review. The entire series will be 
printed in book form in late spring of 1962 
and will be available through the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. 


Part IV 
Auditory Training 
Historical Development 


LTHOUGH, under the above title, 
this would appear to be a fairly 
recent development in the history of the 
education of deaf children, in fact there 
is a considerable amount of historical 
data on attempts to make use of the re- 
sidual hearing in deaf persons. Experi- 
ments in training hearing had been made 
in the eighteenth century by workers 
such as Ernaud and Pereire, but it was 
not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that these experiments began to 
take systematic form. In 1805 Itard be- 
gan to train the hearing of some of the 
pupils in the Paris Institution for the 
Deaf through a series of graduated exer- 
cises, beginning with discrimination of 
gross sounds, but the results do not seem 
to have been commensurate with the 
time spent on the work. Itard’s ideas, 
however, spread and acoustic training 
was initiated by a number of other work- 
ers in France and Germany. Successes 
were reported by some, but, in general, 
their methods do not seem to have been 
acceptable in Britain and the United 
States until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 
During the 1880's four institutions in 
the United States began experimenting 
with an acoustic method for some of 
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their pupils. Most of the developments 
were due to John A. Gillespie, superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb (now the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf) and E. H. Currier, 
principal of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb (now New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains). 
Currier was responsible for the inven- 
tion of a group speaking-tube apparatus. 
This was known as the “Currier conico- 
cylindrical conversation tube with du- 
plex earpiece.” Each child was provided 
with a duplex tube connected to a single 
earpiece so that he could not only hear 
the teacher’s voice speaking into one 
mouthpiece but could also hear his own 
voice speaking into another mouthpiece 
which he held in his hand. For group 
lessons the teacher spoke into a bundle of 
mouthpieces held together in his hand. 
It seems important to point out that at 
this earlv stage the importance of what 
is now described as auditory feedback 
was thus recognized and used. Even 
earlier, in 1860, Tovnbee, an English 
aurist, had written, “But the great ad- 
venture of calling forth the auditory 
power of so-called deaf-mutes is. that 
they may be enabled to hear their own 
voices, and to modulate them.”* On the 
basis of these experiments, the American 
workers had come to the conclusion that 
16 or 17 per cent of the pupils in their 
institutions were fitted for this method ~ 
of education. 

In Britain, at this time, the chief pro- 
ponent of the use of residual hearing was 
Dr. James Kerr Love of Glasgow who, 
after testing the hearing of the pupils in 
the Institution in that city, declared in 
1891 that about 13 per cent of them 
should be educated by an “oro-acoustic” 
"Stone, L. Fiedler, M. F., and Fine, C. G., 


“Pre-School Education of Deaf Children,” j. Sp. 
and Hearing Dis., 26, 1961, p. 45. 
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method. It seems likely that he had been 
influenced by the reports of the work in 
America, although he must almost cer- 
tainly have known of Toynbee’s work 
also. About the same time the headmas- 
ters of the Doncaster and Magate insti- 
tutions for the deaf were attempting to 
make some use of the residual hearing 
of some of their pupils. The former 
stated that he gave about 15 per cent of 
his pupils special attention in this re- 
spect, although what exactlv this amount- 
ed to is not very clear. The latter seems 
to have made use of a speaking tube 
known as the Lamprophone with about 
5 to 7 per cent of his pupils. Both ex- 
periments seem to have been somewhat 
short-lived and there is little indication 
that systematic training of residual hear- 
ing took place in Britain during the early 
years of the present century. 

One of the significant names in the 
development of auditory training is that 
of Urbantschitsch, who gave careful 
methodical training to pupils in the state 
Institution for the Deaf in Vienna. In 
1893 he demonstrated with a group of 18 
pupils none of whom responded to tests 
of hearing given before training. After 
a year of training the improvement 
ranged from vowel differentiation to per- 
ception of complete sentences. This work 
so impressed Max Goldstein, that on his 
return to America he began to introduce 
the kind of training used by Urbant- 
schitsch. With the founding of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf at St. Louis 
in 1914, Goldstein was able to develop 
this training further and he developed 
what he termed an acoustic method. 
This he defined as: “Stimulation or edu- 
cation of the hearing mechanism and its 
associated sense organs by sound vibra- 
tion as applied either by voice or any 
sonorous instrument.””* He stressed that 
one of the essentials for success was 
“constant, daily and systematic prac- 
tice.” 

In addition to the work at Central 
Institute most of the other programs in- 


* Goldstein, M., The Acoustic Method. St. Louis: 
Laryngoscope Press, 1939. 


volving the use of residual hearing were 
carried out in non-state-provided schools 
such as the Clarke School, Lexington 
School, the Wright Oral School and also 
at the state school at Rochester, New 


York. 


In Britain, modern developments in 
the use of residual hearing began with 
the work of the Ewings and Littler at 
the University of Manchester. Beginning 
in 1931, powerful valve-operated ampli- 
fiers were developed for use with groups 
of deaf children. Scientific measure- 
ments of the equipment were begun, in- 
cluding studies of the efficiency of differ- 
ent types of telephones and microphones 
and the amplification required to give 
the greatest intelligibility of speech to a 
variety of listeners. Physiological stud- 
ies, including auditory fatigue in rela- 
tion to the use of hearing aids, were 
made, so that by 1936 it was possible to 
present a comprehensive report** giving 
valuable basic data resulting from these 
investigations. The use of hearing aids 
was thus put on a scientific basis, and 
attempts were then made to secure sufh- 
cient data about their use with deaf chil- 
dren in schools. Twelve schools in Ene- 
land cooperated in this experiment. 
which had to be discontinued with the 
outbreak of war in 1939, but which had 
already provided some valuable infor- 
mation which was incorporated in The 
Handicap of Deafness published by the 
Ewings in 1938.*** In this work the 
authors outlined their approach to the 
use of residual hearing, which was 
based on a combination of aided hear- 
ing and lipreading, or the hearing-lip- 
reading-method. Not only was this a 
departure from the earlier acoustic meth- 
ods in that the pupils were encouraged 
to look as well as to listen, but the ap- 
proach was based on an attempt to de- 
velop speech and language naturally 
rather than by the analytic procedures 


** Ewing, A. W. G., Ewing, Irene R., and Lit- 
tler, T. S., The Use of Hearing Aids. Medical Re- 
search Council Special Report Series. London: 
H.M.S.0., 1936. 

***Ewing, A. W. G. and Irene R., The Handicap 
of Deafness. London: Longmans, Green, 1938. 
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proposed by earlier workers, such as 
Goldstein. 

Just before the outbreak of World 
War II the Clarke School for the Deaf 
in Massachusetts also began to experi- 
ment with the use of hearing aids with 
severely deaf children and to follow this 
same method of looking and listening. In 
the immediate post-war years, both in 
America and Britain, this seems to have 
been the basis for most of the work with 
hearing aids in schools for the deaf. 
Technical developments during the war, 
resulting in the miniaturisation of com- 
ponents as well as their improvement in 
performance, resulted in better, more 
powerful and smaller hearing aids being 
available. 

About this time, however, another 
theory of auditory training was pro- 
pounded which was in some ways akin 
to the methods of Urbantschitsch and 
Goldstein, but with the greater potenti- 
alities that improved equipment could 
give it. This work was instituted by 
Erik Wedenberg of Stockholm who, in 
the 1940’s, worked with a number of 
deaf and hard of hearing children. The 
aim of his work was to train the hearing 
of the children by specific practice. For 
this purpose specially selected words 
were used—words composed of low-fre- 
quency vowels and high-intensity con- 
sonants. In the beginning the words 
were spoken ad concham without a hear- 
ing aid. Then a special amplifier was 
used which incorporated high and low 
pass filters. By using combinations of 
these appropriate to the child’s thresh- 
old of hearing for pure tones, adjust- 
ments were made to the intensities at 
which different formants were presented. 
Practice with the words and later with a 
few simple everyday phrases was given 
daily for a period of about three years 
but at the end of this time the profoundly 
deaf children had learned only to differ- 
entiate four or five vowels, three or four 
consonants, about fifteen words and two 
sentences. This, of course, was a very 
considerable achievement, but it is difh- 
cult not to conclude that the gains were 
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hardly commensurate with the time that 
had been spent in obtaining them. Chil- 
dren whose losses were less severe made 
much greater gains, of course, and some 
developed an ability to follow conversa- 
tion with a high degree of accuracy by 
hearing alone. 

Hudgins at the Clarke School* con- 
tinued to accumulate data on the use of 
the hearing-lipreading method with pro- 
foundly deaf children and his evidence 
has been conclusive about the value of 
this dual approach for such children. 
Clarke** in an investigation conducted 
at the University of Manchester con- 
firmed a significant improvement in com- 
prehension and the use of speech after 
a period of systematic training in look- 
ing and listening. 

In another post-war experiment car- 
ried out in the Institution for the Deaf 
at St. Michielsgestel, Holland, emphasis 
has been placed on what is termed 
“sound perception,” achieved through 
vibration-feeling. This vibration-feeling 
occurs mainly with sounds of frequen- 
cies below 500 cps, and the aim of this 
work which has been carried out through 
loudspeakers as well as through power- 
ful hearing aids is to “educate deaf 
children to live in a world of sound.”*** 
In practice, an attempt is made to inte- 
grate sound with bodily movement and 
through the rhythms thus developed to 
improve speech and language. Some 
work on vibration-feeling has also been 
carried out in Stockholm. 


Another significant post-war develop- 
ment in the use of residual hearing that 
requires to be noted is the earlier begin- 
ning which has been made in this work. 
The use of hearing aids by young chil- 
dren, even before they are a year old, 


* Hudgins, C. V., “The Development of Communi- 
cation Skills Among Profoundly Deaf Children in 
an Auditory Training Program,’”’ The Modern Edu- 
cational Treatment of Deafness (A. W. G. Ewing, 
Ed.) Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1960. 

** Clarke, B. R., ‘“‘Use of Group Hearing Aids by. 
Profoundly Deaf Children,’’ Educational Guidance 
and the Deaf Child (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) Man- 
chester: Manchester Univ. Press, 1957. 

*** van Uden, A., “A Sound Perception Meth- 
od,”” The Modern Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) Washington: The Volta 
Bureau, 1960. 
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has led, in the cases of some who were 
profoundly deaf, not only to improve- 
ment in comprehension, but to the use 
of spontaneous speech. * 

It has been suggested that the earlier 
the beginning in the use of an aid the 
more likely is even a severely deaf child 
to develop some comprehension by hear- 
ing alone. It certainly seems to be true 
that within the first two years of life is 
the time most favourable for the devel- 
opment of a listening attitude. There is 
also little doubt that this early beginning 
in the use of residual hearing helps in 
spontaneous, even though imperfect, 
speech development. On the other hand, 
there is insufficient evidence at present 
on which to base a claim, as some have 
done, that most deaf children can learn 
from hearing alone without depending 
to a large extent on lipreading as well, 
or that many of them will be able to 
function effectively in a normal school 
environment. 


Present-day Practice 
What lessons are we to draw from 


these attempts to make use of residual 
hearing? Work up to the 1920’s was 
clearly handicapped by the absence of 
suitable amplifiers, so that attempts to 
train hearing were sporadic and the out- 
come of the enthusiasms of individual 


workers. There was little incentive to 
develop hearing in severely deaf chil- 
dren when the work involved was ardu- 
ous and time-consuming and the results 
were so meager. This was largely be- 
cause auditory training, or auricular 
methods, had as their goal the improve- 
ment of hearing and the attainment of 
ability to discriminate words or sen- 
tences by hearing alone. This goal was 
an unrealistic one as far as profoundly 
deaf children were concerned, but the 
lessons that may be derived from the 


work that has been described may help 


us in setting more realistic aims. 


* Pickles, A. M., “Hearing Aids in Home Train- 
ing,”” Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child 
(A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) Manchester: Manchester 
Univ. Press, 1957. 
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These lessons seem to be that (1) 
a combination of aided hearing and lip- 
reading is the most effective procedure, 
(2) the child needs to hear his own voice 
in addition to the teacher’s, (3) syste- 
matic work is essential, (4) the earlier 
a beginning can be made, the more effec- 
tive is the work likely to be and (5) even 
a very small amount of residual hearing 
can be utilized. A further starting point 
for development which might be added 
to the above five is the use of equipment 
embodying some of the principles pro- 
posed by Wedenberg, but extending its 
use to include watching as well as listen- 
ing right from the start. 

What should our goals for auditory 
training be? Clearly there will be some 
distinction in our expectations of what 
is possible for different categories of 
hearing impaired children, but there are 
a few broadly defined goals which would 
be applicable to all, even though achieve- 
ment within each would differ consid- 
erably. These goals may be defined as 
follows: 

1. Greater understanding of the spo- 

ken language of others. 

2. More rapid development in the use 
of language by the child and its 
extension in the direction of nor- 
mality. 

Better speech by the child in terms 
of voice quality, articulation and 
rhythm. 

Higher attainments in school sub- 
jects, especially in the basic skills. 
Better social and emotional ad- 
justments through the provision of 
a direct link, however tenuous, 
with other people and the world 
at large. 

It might be argued that these are the 
goals of an oral education in any case 
and that little is added, except perhaps 
in goal number 5, to what can be 
achieved without making use of residual 
hearing. This is exactly why the use of 
hearing aids as herein described is be- 
lieved to be so valuable—there are no 
external or esoteric goals. In fact, using 
residual hearing in ways which will be 
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described in later sections is not really 
an attempt to evolve a new educational 
method, or to reach goals that are only 
faintly discernible, it is simply a way of 
helping deaf children to make the ut- 
most use of all their potentialities to 
achieve the highest possible degree of 
competency and adequacy. For this rea- 
son any attempt to describe it as a meth- 
od; e.g., “aural method” is misleading. 
It is not another method of teaching, but 
an extension of all the child’s resources, 
including those in which his assets are 
least, in the overall educational effort. 
It would now seem appropriate to dis- 
cuss ways in which this use of residual 
hearing can be incorporated into the 
overall educational effort. The term 
“auditory training” will from henceforth 
be dropped since it implies a “training 
of hearing.” As has already been point- 
ed out, this is the rock on which so much 
of the earlier work foundered. Attempts, 
through formal exercises either to im- 
prove hearing or to improve the use 
made of residual hearing, when they 
have focussed attention on _ hearing 
alone, have either failed or have not jus- 
tified the time and effort spent on them. 
It is therefore emphasized that this use 
of residual hearing is part of a multi- 
sensory approach to development and 
education. It is not a subject for which 
separate time needs to be set apart, ex- 
cept for some occasional short periods 
when listening is emphasized more than 
looking. If such a description of the use 
of residual hearing is accepted then it is 
evident that it will be used in the main 
as an adjunct to lipreading. It will, in 
fact, be exposure to sound, but it will be 
planned and systematically directed ex- 
posure with improvement in auditory 
perception as a possible by-product. 
The planning will incorporate the use 
of the information contained in sections 
two through four of this work so that the 
child will be presented with the best pos- 
sible auditory patterns having regard to 
the limitations imposed on these by his 
hearing impairment. He will also nor- 
mally be placed in a position where it is 
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possible for him to lipread, and on the 
basis of this dual stimulation it has been 
demonstrated that the child can receive 
a total pattern which is greater than the 
sum of its parts. 

It has already been indicated that the 
earlier in a child’s life a beginning can 
be made in using his residual hearing, 
the better the results are likely to be. 
The application of a hearing aid before 
a deaf child reaches the age of one year 
is a most desirable principle. During 
the first three most formative years hab- 
its are established which are not readily 
broken later. A child who has learned 
to depend entirely on lipreading during 
this period takes longer to learn to 
assimilate the information obtained 
through a hearing aid than a child who 
has had the opportunity of hearing am- 
plified sounds, however imperfectly, 
during the same period. This does not 
mean that it is useless to supply a hear- 
ing aid after a child has reached the age 
of three years. Many successful hearing 
aid users began using their aids for the 
first time after they were three years 
old. But it does mean that the conditions 
were most favourable for combining lis- 
tening with watching during those early 
years and that the later start often means 
a slower rate of progress and lower 
terminal achievements. Beman* has 
shown that profoundly deaf children 
who began home training involving the 
use of hearing aids as well as lipreading 
before they were a year old, were under- 
standing up to 50 words and phrases that 
conveyed one idea by the time they were 
27 months old. She also found that they 
were beginning to talk spontaneously, 
using up to 10 words and word-phrases, 
by the time they were 20 months old. 
Moreover, those children who had losses 
of 80 db and above were using a range 
of vowels and consonants in their spon- 
taneous speech. Huizing** has pointed 


*Beman, M. Personal communication to the 
writer, 1959. ~ 

=* Huizing, Henk. ‘Potential Hearing in Deaf 
Children—Its Early Development and Use for Audi- 
tory Communication,” The Modern Educational 
Treatment of Deafness. (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) 
Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1960. 
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out that training at the age of one year 
is “a more or less natural, physiological 
approach, whereas audiological treat- 
ment at the age of three or four is al- 
ready a more pathological procedure, 
since at that age other communication 
skills and other ways of thinking have 
already come into being.” 

Early use of residual hearing involves 
early diagnosis and help to the parents. 
Ewing and Ewing* showed in 1944 
that deafness could be ascertained in 
early infancy and they have since re- 
ported further developments both in 
techniques of testing and in the organi- 
zation of a system of case-finding.** De- 
velopments using G.S.R. techniques,*** 
E.E.G.* *** +and Reflex Stimuli of other 
kinds++, +++ have also provided methods 
of detecting deafness before a child is 
one year old. Once deafness has been 
established, the parents need help in 
order to learn to put into practice this 
“look and listen” technique. Both in 
Great Britain and the United States an 
increasing number of clinics has been 
set up where this guidance can be given. 
The fundamental principle of this work 
should be that the parents are given 
training to enable them to help their 
children to develop comprehension and 
to use their voices spontaneously at 


* Ewing, A. W. G., and Ewing, Irene R., “The 
Ascertainment of Deafness in Infancy and Early 
Childhood,” J. of Otol. and Laryng., 59, 1944, p. 
309 


** Ewing, Irene R., “Screening Tests and Guid- 
ance Clinics for Babies and Young Children,’’ Edu- 
cational Guidance and the Deaf Child (A. W. G. 
Ewing, Ed.) Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press, 
1957. 

*** Bordley, J. E., “Evaluation of the Psycho- 
Galvanic Skin Resistance Technique in Audiometry,”’ 
Laryngoscope, 66, 1956, p. 119. 

**** Goldstein, R., ‘Hearing in Children—A Panel 
Discussion,” Laryngoscope LXVIII, 1958, p. 231. 

+ Goldstein, R., and Withrow, F. B., “An Electro- 
physiologic Procedure for Determination of Audi- 
tory Threshold in Children,” Laryngoscope LXVIII, 
1958, p. 1674. 

tt Froding, C. A., ‘‘Acoustic Investigation on 
New-Born Infants,” Acta Otolaryngologica, 52, Fasc. 
1, 1960, p. 52. 

tt?Wedenberg, E., ‘‘Auditory Tests on New-Born 
Infants,”’ Acta Otolaryngologica, 46, 1956, p. 446. 


home. The training of the child should 
not take place in the clinic as a means 
of demonstrating points of technique. 
The goal of the worker in the clinic is 
to train the parent.* It should be obvi- 
ous why this is so; the parent is with 
the child all day and every day and can 
work with the child whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises at home. If the child is 
dependent for help on a periodic visit to 
the clinic, the amount which he will re- 
ceive will be extremely limited. The 
main points of method by which this 
early work may be undertaken will be 
described in the next section. 

It also seems important that parents 
should feel able to continue to help their 
school-age children when they are at 
home, either in the evenings, on week- 
ends or during vacations. This involves, 
on their part, knowledge of correct vol- 
ume settings; the best conditions for 
looking and listening; the kind of voice 
they should use; the difficulties the child 
will encounter with groups of people 
and in noisy surroundings. It also in- 
volves on the part of the parents a deep 
insight into how best they can help their 
children to develop an understanding 
and freer usage of language, and how 
to encourage them to use their speech 
spontaneously. This, and other infor- 
mation of the same nature, would form 
a useful syllabus for detailed study at a 
series of parent-teacher meetings, to 
which different staff members could con- 
tribute and the information from which 
could be crystallized into a series of pam- 
phlets or duplicated sheets which might 
be given to parents for their guidance 
and further consideration. It seems that 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
parents at every stage of a deaf child’s 
life is an extremely important factor in 
bringing about successful habilitation. 

* Watson, D. M., “Guidance for Parents,” Edu- 
cational Guidance and the Deaf Child (A. W. G. 


Ewing, Ed.) Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press, 
1957. 
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Association Membership Chairmen 


A S Association membership grows, so do services to members. The last few 
years have seen the inauguration of Regional Meetings in the years when 
a Summer Meeting is not being held, an expanded Volta Review, including a com- 
plete PROCEEDINGS issue following each Summer Meeting at no additional cost 
to members, a greatly increased publishing program, and sponsorship of the rap- 
idly growing Parents’ Section. 

None of these activities would be possible without a growing membership. Much 
of the impetus for joining the Association comes from the nearly one hundred 
Association Membership Chairmen throughout the country. Appointed by super- 
intendents or supervisors in their schools, many of them have served for several 
years, telling new teachers and parents about the services of the Association and 
encouraging them to join. They are the Association’s local ambassadors, and de- 
serve the thanks of every Association member. The names of those serving this 


year appear below: 


ALABAMA 

Ronald Evelsizer, Speech and Hearing Center, 
Birmingham; Catherine Riser, Alabama School 
for the Deaf, Talladega. 


ALASKA 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Roney, Denali School, An- 


chorage. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Nancy Ford Blue, Granada School, Al- 
hambra; Mrs. Edna Wolf, California 
School, Berkeley; Mrs. Virginia L. Thomas, 
Whitmore School, Ceres; Mrs. Floris Arnold, 
Theodore Roosevelt School, Compton; Mrs. C. 
Joy Rollins, Mesa School, Covina; Mrs. Louise 
Barr, Coordinator Classes for Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, Los Angeles; Carole Littig, Hyde 
Park Blvd. School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Lucille 
Tuttle, Mary E. Bennet School, Los Angeles; 
Elizabeth M. Anisman, Aurally Handicapped, 
Grandview Elementary School, Monterey Park; 
Ruby J. Ames, Nystrom Elementary School, 
Richmond; Armin G. Turechek, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside; Agnes S. Rob- 
inson, Director of Special Education, Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District, Sacra- 
mento; Matt Dumovich, Montgomery Junior 
High School, San Diego. 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Evelyn Bond Anderson, Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs; 
Peggie Chambers, Evans School, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Alan G. Crouter, Mystic Oral School, Mystic; 
Livingston Patton, American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Francis I. Phillips, Kendall School. 
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FLORIDA 

Mary K. Van Wyk, Fort Lauderdale Oral 
School, Fort Lauderdale; Mrs. Helen Miller, 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami; Mrs. 
Alice Walton, Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Miami; Ann McGuinness, Forrest 
Park School, Orlando, 


GEORGIA 
Elva E. Evans, Atlanta Speech School Inc.. 
Atlanta. 


IDAHO 
Edward W. Reay, Idaho School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Gooding. 


ILLINOIS 

Sister M. Lucinia, St. Mel Day School for the 
Deaf, Chicago; Miss Verona Hughes, Ward 
School, Chicago; Mrs. Myrna E. Ehrke, Lowell 
Deaf Department, Chicago; Kenneth R. Man- 
gan, Illinois School for the Deaf. Jacksonville; 
Mrs. Joyce Crookshank, Elim Christian 
School, Palos Heights. 


INDIANA 

Alfred J. Lamb, Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis. 

IOWA 

C. Joseph Giangreco, Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Council Bluffs. 

KENTUCKY 

Helen M. Bogenschutz, Covington Center for 
the Acoustically Handicapped, Covington; Ra- 
melle F. Patterson, Crittenberger School, Fort 
Knox; Mrs. Ruth D. Browning, Deal Oral 
Department Tingley, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 
Mrs. Marie Sweet, Line Avenue School, Shreve- | 
port. 
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MAINE 
Joseph Youngs, Governor Baxter State School 
for the Deaf, Portland. 


MARYLAND 

Margaret S. Kent, Maryland School for the 
Deaf, Frederick; Mrs. Clara Jane Shepherd, 
Broad Acres School, Silver Spring. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mary Numbers, The Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton; Sister Mary Carl, The 
Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph; Nathan 
P. Harris, Horace Mann School, Roxbury: 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Stenquist, Perkins School 
for the Blind, Watertown. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Merl Aschenbach, Tri County Pre 
School for Deaf and Aphasic Children. Bay 
City: Grace, Mannen, Lutheran School for the 
Deaf, Detroit; Thomas H. Poulos, Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint; C. Rebec- 
ca Brown, Oral Deaf School, Grand Rap- 
ids; Anne Genetti, Upjohn School, Kalama- 
z00; Joyce M. Steiner, Willis School, Pontiac. 


MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Ethel J. Turley. Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis; Perl L. Dunn, Jefferson Elemen- 
tary School, St. Paul. 


MISSOURI 


Mrs, Mazine Langley, Troost School. 


NEBRASKA 


Robert L. Crump, Nebraska School for Deaf 
Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Clara Maslow, Wall Street School, West 
Long Branch. 


NEW MEXICO 


Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK 

Ann Fox, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
New York; Eunice Weidner, Mill Neck Manor 
School for the Deaf. Mill Neck: Mrs. Mary P. 
Covell, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York; Miss Clara A. Hamel, Rochester School 
for the Deaf, Rochester; Mrs. Janet B. Dain, 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome; 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Carl F. Smith, North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake; Mrs. O. H. Welna. Opportunity School, 
Fargo. 


OHIO 
Mrs. Lucille K. Workman, Akron Board of 
Education, Akron; William H. Wagner, Mc- 
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Kinley High School, Canton; Mrs. Genevieve 
Drennen Roberts, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. Mabel W. Nilson, Ohio School 
for the Deaf, Columbus; Dr. George Leshin, 
Kent State University, Kent; Douglas E 
Gotro, Emerson Day School for Deaf, Lake- 
wood; Althea Lorentz, Prospect Building 
School, Mansfield; Jack Schluef, Indianola 
Elementary School, Columbus. 


OREGON 
M. B. Clatterbuck, Oregon State School for 
the Deaf, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Peter J. Owsley, The Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Philadelphia; Dr. Sam B. Craig, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh; Hazel Lydia Ayres, Pennsylvania 
Oral School, Scranton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Josephine Prall, South Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Spartanburg. J 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eugene Thomure, South Dakota School for the 
Deaf, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 


W. Lloyd Graunke, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville. 


TEXAS 


A. W. Douglas, Texas School for the Deaf, 
Austin; Mrs. Lee Roy Itz, Austin PreSchool 
Hearing Center, Austin; Dr. Richard F. Krug, 
Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, Dallas; 
Norma Dogett, Houston School for Deaf Chil- 
dren, Houston. 


UTAH 

Tony Christopulos, Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden; Dr. W. A. Goates, University of Utah 
Preschool for Hearing and Speech, Salt Lake 
City. 

VERMONT 


J. Jay Farman. The Austine School, Brattle- 
boro; Vilma T. Falck, Speech and Hearing 
Unit, DeGoesbriand Memorial Hospital, Bur- 
lington. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Corinne Drake, School for the Deaf at 
University Heights School, Seattle; Joe D. 
Watts, Edna E. Davis School, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Eldon E. Shipman, West Virginia School for 
the Deaf, Romney. 


WISCONSIN 


Mrs. Leahnore Smith. School for the Deaf, 
Green Bay; Frances Kain, Washburn School, 
LaCrosse. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Teaching Arithmetic to Deaf Children, 
Lexington School for the Deaf Education 
Series, Book III, Veronica O’Neill. Wash- 
ington: The Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, 1961. 143 pages, 


“Arithmetic has usually been envi- 
sioned as composed of two factors: that 
of computation and that of reasoning. 
In giving meaning to the arithmetic 
program we find that reasoning must he 
present in the computational skills as 
well as in the application of these skills 
in real or problematical social situations. 
The rote method with its memorization 
has relinquished its place to the discov- 
ery method. Therefore, today’s teacher 
guides her students to question, to rea- 
son, to judge, and to make generaliza- 
tions which will hold true throughout 
all school and life work. 

“Because of this emphasis upon pu- 
pil understanding in all phases of the 
program, there is a tendency to limit 
the number of mechanical skills which 
are formally taught in the early grades 
in favor of broadening the experien- 
tial background. Children are encour- 
aged to experiment with many varied 
arithmetic concepts but the formal pre- 
sentation of these is postponed to a later 
grade. 

“Deaf children need a rich back- 
ground of many numerical experiences 
in the classroom which tends to ap- 
proximate the knowledge that hearing 
children absorb without conscious effort. 
The suggestions and techniques pre- 
sented herein focus upon the inter-re- 
lationshins of such knowledge in order 
to provide enriching experiences which, 
it is hoped, will lead the deaf child to 
a better understanding of the rationali- 
zation of number work and a deeper 
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appreciation of the role arithmetic plays 
in life.” 

This is what Clarence D. O’Connor, 
superintendent of Lexington School for 
the Deaf, writes in his introduction to 
Miss O’Neill’s book. Actually, it sums 
up the book in a fine manner. I would 
like to stress certain words as highly 
relevant to the material presented:— 
“discovery,” “judgment,” “experiential 
background,’’ “inter-relationships.” 
These are the backbone in teaching 
aritemetic to the deaf that Miss O’Neill 
has adeptly discussed through philoso- 
phy and concrete examples. | 

The book is well-organized and gives 
careful consideration to introductory in- 
formation, as well as specific goals, for 
all levels of teaching. The specife goals 
are well graduated and well correlated. 
The appendices have helpful material 
and sources for materials that should 
be beneficial. 

Teaching Arithmetic to Deaf Children 
should be required reading for all 
teachers of the deaf, not only those who 
are specializing in arithmetic, because 
there is, or should be. close correlation 
between arithmetic and all other areas 
of learning. Miss O’Neill gives a whole 
chapter to details of this type of correla- 
tion. Arithmetic teachers will find many 
helpful hints geared specifically to deaf 
children that should be invaluable in the 
classroom. 


Parents may find this book interest- 
ing also, because it will help them to 
understand what the teacher is trying 
to teach their children. It is possible 
that some suggestions might stimulate 
certain play activities or materials, such 
as making various measuring devices 
available to their children. 
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STEPS TO 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 

A UNIQUE, INTERESTING, and 
STIMULATING METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMPOSITION 

34 SETS OF SEQUENCE PICTURE 

STORIES 
200 INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 5”x614” 
An accompanying manual presents full 
instructions. $5.50 plus postage 


THE ABC OF 
AUDITORY TRAINING 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
Graded vag and techniques 

or 
1. YOUNG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
2. ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 
3. FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
$3.50 plus postage 


SEE IT! SAY IT! USE IT! 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
BOOK I—BEGINNING PRE-SCHOOL . 
BOOK !I—ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 

400 Pictures 


Furniture Feed Clothing 
Toys Utensils Equipment 
Verbs Pronouns Prepositions 
Idiomatic Expressions 
BOOK |II—PRIMARY GRADES 
Pictures of 
Sports Games Occupations 
Animals Holidays 
Language work includes: 
Vocabulary Building Parts of Speech 
Question Forms Idiomatic Expressions 
$2.00 per bock, plus postage 


SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
(For the Intermediate Grades) 


y 
Sister Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C.S.J. 
81 pages $3.00 


Order from: 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Blvd. 
University City 32, Mo 


The Lexington School for the Deaf 
Education Series is a valuable addition 
to the literature of education for the 
deaf. Miss O’Neill, the Lexington 
School, and The Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf are to be com- 
mended for making this particular con- 
tribution possible-——Marianne Giangre- 
co, instructor, teacher-training program, 


Towa School for the Deaf. 


Learning to Talk: A Parents’ Guide to 
the First Five Years, Margaret C. L. 
Greene. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1960. 90 pages, $2.50. 


The book shows the development of 
speech and language in the hearing in- 
fant. The author states that it takes five 
years for a child to become fluent in 
speech, and many more years to fully 
develop the art. Several references are 
made to the special problems the deaf 
encounter in learning speech. Parental 
attitudes toward infants are well illus- 
trated with brief case histories. 


The book might be enlightening to 
parents of children with speech prob- 
lems (stuttering, stammering) as well 
as interesting to parents of pre-school 
deaf children. but the process of teach- 
ing language to deaf children is so much 
more complex than the almost adventi- 
tiovs learning of speech bv the hearing 
child. that it would not be helnful to the 
parents working with a deaf child.— 
Mrs. Isaiah Scheeline, Jr., parent of a 
deaf child. 


You and Your Hearing, Dr. Norton 
Canfield, Pweblic Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 FE. 38 St.. New York 16, 1961. 
Paper pamphlet, 25¢. 


The author, who is well known in the 
field of hearing and deafness, urges 
those who have a hearing loss to consult 
a physician before purchasing a hearing 
aid. Readers are directed to helnful 
organizations in the field. including the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf and its Parents’ Section. An 
authoritative overview of the problem of 
hearing loss is well presented to the 
layman. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 


September, 1961 


“Speech Improvement Through Ar- 
ticulation Testing,” by Kenneth R. 
Mangan. The speech of 30 deaf pupils, 
2-7 years old, was evaluated and ana- 
lyzed. Classification of the types of 
speech errors focused the attention of 
the pupils on the importance of good 
speech, made parents aware of the im- 
portance of precise speech and helped 
teachers to identify areas in which most 
of the speech errors were made. 


September, 1961 

“Implications of Research for the 
Classroom Teachers,” by Eileen E. 
Connolly, vice principal of Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston. It is im- 
portant that teachers of the deaf use the 
results of research as a basis for their 
approach to the problems involved in 
teaching deaf children. Research has 


come to the aid of the classroom 
teacher. It is imperative that the com- 
mon denominator, the psychology of 
deafness, be applied to all methods of 
teaching. 


Cerebral Palsy Review, The Institute of 
Logopedics, Inc., 2400 Jardine Drive, 
Wichita 19, Kans. 


May-June, 1961 


The entire issue is devoted to “A 
Manual of Articulation Testing for Use 
with Children with Cerebral Palsy,” by 
Orvis C. Irwin, Ph.D., Research Pro- 
fessor of Logopedics at the University 
of Wichita. The text includes an inte- 
grated articulation test consisting of 
four short consonant tests and a vowel 
test, ten individual record sheets and a 
demonstration study. The test is the 
result of five years of research and ex- 
perimentation, supported by a grant 
from the National Institute of Neurolog- 
ical Diseases and Blindness. The author 
is hopeful that the test will help stand- 
ardize the evaluation of cerebral palsy 


SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2”x3”x6”), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location near 
your baby’s crib, telephone or doorbell, 
then wire as many standard light bulbs as 
necessary, from SONOTROL to the rooms 
in your apartment. When the baby cries 
or the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect a 
— or vibrator from SONOTROL to your 
ed. 


YOU CAN SEE OR HEAR YOUR 


e BABY CRY 

e TELEPHONE RING 

e DOORBELL RING 
WITH 


SONOTROL 


WITH SONOTROL 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR 
A HEARING AID AT HOME 


For further information write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


DEPT. B, 1949 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 115 
volt power line and costs about one cent 
per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 
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speech and invites suggestions and com- 
ments from those using it. Additional 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE eye of the manual are available for 


FOR THE DEAF Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 


orders, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Founded by Washington 6, 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein August, 1961 
: “Experimental Concept Formation 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children Test for Preschool Deaf,” by Edgar L. 
—Day and Residential—Preschool Lowell, director of research and ad- 
to High School— ministrator, John Tracy Clinic, and 
Newton S. Metfessel, associate professor 
and chairman, department of education- 
SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes al psychology and special education, 
for Children with Aphasia and University of Southern California. The 
other defects of speech test, designed and developed at the John 
Tracy Clinic, is a means of ascertaining 


Seni ipment | '© what extent young deaf children 
understand concepts which they are 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for unable to express in words, or by any 


hearing assessment, deafness pre- other means. It can also be used as a 
measurement of the developmental 


vention, auditory training, lipread- process by which preschool deaf children 
ing, speech defects, including apha- form concepts. 
-, cleft palate, laryngectomy, School Life, Superintendent of Docu- 


stuttering, articulatory defects, ments. U. S. Government Printing 


voice disorders — children and Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
June, 1961 


adults. “Language Disorders: Major Barriers 
rs to Communication,” by Nancy E. Wood, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated specialist on speech and hearing dis- 
with Washington University—leads | orders in the section on exceptional 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. children and youth of the U. S. Office 


research degree—outstandin of Education, states that many educators 
6 Por still do not realize that a large number 


portunities for practice. of intelligent children have serious 
| language disorders, and because the 

MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH ie at receiving help, do not have ; 
IN ‘SPEECH AND HEARING fair chance in the educational system. 
Each child’s language disorder must 
S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., be carefully and individually studied, 
Director and no language disorder should “i 
considered simple or uncomplicated. 
Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., Each child with a language a 
Principal needs special “educational procedures, 
and should have a program tailored to. 
For further information address the Principal his particular problems. The necessary 
programs can and must be planned 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY carefully if adequate educational serv- 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI ices are to be provided to give these 
children a fair chance. 
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SECTION 


How Parents of Young 
Children Can 
Help Speech 


E LEANOR VorRCE, Principal of the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, makes the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Talk to your child about anything 
and everything that interests him. Be 
sure that there is plenty of repetition of 
simple vocabulary and that he looks at 
you as you are talking. 

2. This will build a speechreading 
(understanding) vocabulary for him. 
He must understand words before he 
will begin to say them. 

3. Look pleased when he uses his 
voice to communicate—even if this is 
only to get attention at first. Gradually 
guide this vocalization into eventual real 
speech. 

4. Once he has the idea of vocalizing 
and trying to imitate words, look at him 
as though you expect him to use voice— 
and then words. 

5. Expect him to use whatever words 
he knows and can say. The degree of 
perfection is not of prime importance 
at first. This should improve gradually 
as he understands and can control his 
speech more and more. 


6. Once he has the habit of trying to 
talk “give” him the words he needs. 
Find simple words that will express his 
need—e.g., Help me, bathroom, home, 
more, no, no more, fell down, sick, 
sleep, etc. Say them to him, help him to 
imitate your speech. 

7. See that he feels satisfaction and 
success in trying to talk. 

8. Make sure that his “speech” is 
effective—either in getting him what he 
wants or in getting a conclusive answer 
(sometimes NO!) from you. Make his 
use of gesture successful only when he 
does not have speech for his idea. 

9. Help him to increase his vocabu- 
lary by using simple words in appropri- 
ate situations and expecting him to imi- 
tate and/or approximate. 

10. Expect him to use sentences and 
phrases as soon as he can. He will need 
help with verbs, prepositions, pronouns, 
etc. 

11. Write or use the dictionary in 
helping your older child pronounce and 
use more difficult words. “Teach” new: 
words whenever the occasion permits. 

12. Know what you can expect of 
your child and always hold him to what 
he is capable of doing. Keep slightly 
ahead of him in helping him to under- 
stand new words. 

13. Help him to use his voice—indi- 
cate to him that you can’t hear him, use 
his hearing aid, put his hand on your 
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cheek. Make him sure it is a “pretty” 
voice. 

14. Help him to use good (correct) 
speech when he can. Consult your child’s 
tutor and teacher as often as possible to 
find out what you can expect of him. 

15. Be patient but firm. Encourage, 
do not scold. Set a good example. Be 
consistent! 


The Social Maturity 
of Deaf Children 


FREQUENT concern to parents of 

older deaf children is the question 
of helping them to achieve social ma- 
turity in the hearing world. The Par- 
ents’ Section would like to have groups 
and individuals express their ideas on 
ways in which: parents, schools, and 
communities can work together to help 
adolescent deaf children become more 
socially mature. For a starting point, 
here is a quotation from a talk to the 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
by Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, Director 
of the Institute for Language Disorders 
in Children at Northwestern University. 


Dr. Myklebust has made extensive re- 
search studies on the social maturity 
of deaf children, and reports, “During 
a child’s first 8 years of life, he learns 
to care for himself and this period is 
labeled the self-help period. The deaf 
compare quite favorably with the hear- 
ing during these years. From 8-14 years. 
the deaf child is still comparing favor- 
ably with his hearing counterparts on 
social maturity scores. However, begin- 
ning at the age of 15, a surprising situ- 
ation develops. The range between the 
hearing and the deaf begins to widen. 
The factors related to social and emo- 
tional adjustment beginning at age 15 
show a definite trend towards retarda- 
tion in the deaf.” 

Dr. Myklebust recommends _ that 
schools for the deaf consider this factor 
in social experience planning in regard 


to older students, giving them every op- 
portunity to have similar social experi- 
ences acquired by hearing adolescents. 
Social maturity can be improved, he 
says, by accepting greater responsibili- 
ties in everyday activities. 

Dr. Myklebust’s report continues, 
“According to research studies, deafness 
has more effect on males than on females 
(i.e., it is much more difficult for a male 
to make the adjustment to being deaf 
than for a female under like circum- 
stances). Isolation is one of the critical 
areas of adjustment.” 


Board member Thomas P. McMullen 
is shown here with his son, Tom, 5, who 
attends classes for the deaf in the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio. Dr. McMullen 
is a dentist in general practice. He 
serves as Treasurer of the Association 
of Parents and Teachers for Aurally 
Handicapped Children in Akron, and is 
on the Council of the Akron Dental So- 
ciety. His hobbies include playing ten- 
nis and skiing. The McMullens also have 
two daughters, Kathy, 9, and Gini, 7. 
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Parents’ Section board member Her- 
bert Bearman is shown with his chil- 
dren, Lea, 16, and Charles, 15, both of 
whom are students at the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains. 
The Bearmans have an older hearing 
son, Joseph, who is a medical student. 
Lea is interested in painting and archi- 
tecture; Charles is very athletic. Both 
children are studieus, and have hopes of 
qualifying for Gallaudet College. The 
highlight of last summer for them was a 
“wonderfully interesting” trip to Europe. 


New affiliates to the Parents’ Section 
this month include the Parents’ Group 


help: 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


of Hard of Hearing Children, Avon 
School, Barrington, N. J., with 9 mem- 
bers (Mrs. B. A. Dombrowski, Pres.) , 
the Parents-Teachers Ass’n., Junior High 
School No. 47, New York City, with 22 
members (Mrs. Patricia Post, Pres.), 
the Parents Group, Deaf Classes, Lake- 
wood Ohio, with 23 members, and the 
Tidewater Association for Hearing Im- 
paired Children, Norfolk, Va. The Tide- 
water group has asked the Governor’s 
special council on the needs of handi- 
capped children to undertake a study of 
hearing handicapped children ;in the 
State of Virginia. 


Sixty-six parents of deaf, hard of hear- 
ing and aphasic children in Louisville, 
Ky., have organized a new parent group. 
A local insurance company has offered 
its auditorium free for the meetings. 
Mr. Cole, president of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion, spoke to this group and to one at 
the new Deaf Oral School in Lexington, 
Ky., in October. 
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The Parents Talk [t Over 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your child 
and the degree of hearing loss to the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Re- 
quirements are that you be a member of the 
Association and that you answer the Round- 
about promptly. 

Marjorie Magner, a member of the Associa- 
tion, and supervising teacher at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., is 
coordinator of this Roundabout. 


EMBERS of this Roundabout seem 

to have many problems in com- 
mon, such as toilet training, poor eating 
habits, discipline, staying in bed at night 
and unwillingness to wear a hearing aid. 
The lack of good school programs is also 
a concern for most of these parents. 
However, all of their children do seem 
to be improving in their ability to lip- 
read, 
Four-year-old Wesley lives in Canada. 


_ I have enjoyed reading all your let- 
ters. It is really helpful to read them 
and compare Wesley with your children. 
I too have an eating problem with Wes- 
ley—he refuses to eat anything except 
cereal and bread. I have to force him to 
eat vegetables and meat. He doesn’t seem 
to want to chew anything. I have taken 
him to the doctor several times, but the 
doctor only told me that a child would 
eventually start to eat. He hasn’t. as vet. 
I had hoped we would have a kinder- 
garten for Wesley this fall. but we were 
unable to get a teacher and were unable 
to raise enough money either, so he will 
attend lessons once a week for an hour. 
You people are fortunate in having such 
good schools for your children. We 
don’t have a thing for deaf children in 
this part of Canada. There is a school 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


which he can attend when he is five, but 
I feel he could use schooling now. 

We have a new aid for Wesley, and it 
seems to be helping him. He' is more 
aware of sound and seems to hear you 
talking to him if you shout. He has 
really picked up lipreading lately—such 
things as, “Go to bed,” “Let’s go bye- 
bye,” “Thank you,” and “Give it to sis- 
ter.” As far as talking goes, he can onlv 
say mum, bye-bye and “Ph” and “Bb.” 


—Mrs. G. H. 


Jacqueline, aged 3, lives in a London 
suburb. 

As it was almost a year since I wrote 
my first letter, it was very interesting to 
reread it, and to note how much prog- 
ress Jacqueline has made. We moved 
into our bungalow here at the beginning 
of September. We contacted the nearest 
school for the deaf when we arrived. and 
we have made several visits there. They 
will admit Jacqueline in September. Her 
class has eight children, four of whom 
have had the correspondence course. 
There is a specially. trained teacher and 
a helper. The classroom is wired on the 
loop system, and all the children wear 
their aids all the time. Jacqueline has an 
aid, but I don’t think she gets anything 
from it, and she doesn’t keep it on for 
more than 1Q2minutes at a time. The 
teacher Katt will want to wear it 
when she begins school, to be like the 
others. 

Jacqueline is still not toilet trained. 
The annoying part is that I am sure she 
knows enough to get the pottie, but she 
won't ask for or get it in time. When 
she has wet her pants she goes into the 
bathroom, takes the pants off and puts 
them in the bath and puts on a clean 
pair from her drawer. Some days I go 
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into the bathroom and there are six or 
seven pairs of pants in the bath. 

Jacqueline, who used to be marvelous 
about going to bed and all during the 
night, is now naughty in the evening. 
She climbs out of the cot anything from 
2 to 14 times and comes and knocks on 
the sitting room door. We hope this 
phase will soon pass, and it is hard to 
know whether we should just lead her 
back firmly or show annoyance. One 
thing we have decided on—once she is 
put to bed she must stay there. 


Her sister’s teacher lets me stay in the 
classroom for 15 minutes every morning 
with Jacqueline, thinking that being 
among children will get her used to the 
situation when she does start. I thought 
this was very kind of her. I have found 
all types of people in education, also in 
the local clinics, extremely interested 


and ready to help us.—Mrs. R. H. 


Elaine, at four years, has poor eating 
habits. 

Every time I start to write, something 
happens and the letter gets put aside. My 


sister was here from Philadelphia and 
for eleven days Elaine would not go to 
school. When she did return the driver 
would have to carry her to the back of 
the bus. She will not take her hearing 
aid to school. I have to hide it from 
her and give it to the driver. She puts 
her hand to her ear and makes a face. 
This has ‘me wondering because I am 
now taking Elaine to a chiropractor 
once a month. At first she went weekly, 
then every two weeks, now monthly. He 
is helping her; she hears us call her or 
say something to her without her aid. 
She puts her hands to her ears when the 
kids are yelling outside. I used to let her 
watch TV with the sound off but now 
she has to have it turned up, not quite 
all the way. She still screams when she 
is excited or some one bothers her. 
Elaine doesn’t drink milk or eat, unless 
I take her to a hamburger stand or a 
restaurant, which I can’t afford for three 
children every day. Milk is out, though. 
She likes to go to a neighbor’s for chick- 
en broth and this neighbor makes it 
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often for her. This elderly neighbor says 
this is a trait that deaf children have 
about eating—I don’t know. Every day 
I make a big tray of peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches or snacks and let Elaine 
carry this outdoors and if she eats one 
sandwich I’m happy. 

As soon as Elaine comes home from 
school, she is ruler. We have to go out 
to a park or a friend’s, or across the 
street to the neighbor’s. She stops the 
ice-cream men—they know I will give 
her her way, it’s better than a tantrum. 
But this isn’t fair to the boys. 

She has some good points: she’s very 
understanding when anyone gets hurt. 
She runs and gets a band-aid and perox- 
ide and pats them on the shoulder. She 
is very gentle with smaller children. She 
has never hurt or hit them. She is very 
affectionate, throws kisses or kisses peo- 
ple goodbye. Everyone likes her and her 
teacher says the height of the day is 
when Elaine is there. Her coloring and 
scissor work are very good for her age. 
Like Miss Magner said, maybe I expect 
too much.—Mrs. N. 


Three-year-old Mary Jane has a 
severe loss. 

When I last received the letters, Janie 
had only been in school one month. We 
feel she’s made quite a bit of progress 
since that time. She’s still very happy in 
school. In many ways Janie is mature 
for her age. She’s been toilet trained 
since before she started to school at the 
age of 23 months. She participates well 
in all the nursery activities, such as 
painting, cutting with scissors, rhythm 
training, etc. 

She is extremely quick to catch on to 
things. We have somewhat of a problem, 
in that respect. We have trouble getting 
her to look at us in order for us to talk 
to her, As soon as she sees the object, 
she won’t look up at us for more than a 
second. Instead, she gets the idea and 
wants to go ahead on her own without 
giving us a chance to talk to her about 
it. We've got to try to find ways to get 
her attention and increase the length of 
her glances. She is so independent and 
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wants to do things her own way and in 
her own time, We have to keep a rather 
Completely New close watch on her and at the same time 


give in to her independence as much as 


A LIPREADER we feel is safe. is 
MUST PRACTICE Janie is wearing a binaural hearing 


aid now, on loan from the hearing cen- 
ter. It is much more powerful than the 
one she had been wearing. She never 
j ; refuses to wear it and even brings it to 
Stories—Games—Exercises me to put on. She responds to no ordi- 
Questions and Answers nary sounds without the aid, but re- 
sponds to sounds louder than ordinary 
Selected from the author's large with the aid. She puts her earmolds in 
collection of original lipreading by herself, turns the aid on and off, and 
material. Suitable for class or in- controls the volume. 
She says several words now, such as 
i bye-bye, hot, eye, nose, mouth (she re- 
verses this word and says thmm), my 
(for mine) and no (without voice). Of 
course, almost all the consonant sounds 
THE VOLTA BUREAU are missing. 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. We couldn’t be more pleased with the 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. school program Janie is in. She has an 
excellent teacher, too.—Mrs. F. M. 


Medary Rieke Copeland 


paperbound $1.55 postpaid 


Craig, two years old, has an 80 db loss. 
THE TE ACHING Craig is a great imitator and has lots 
of independence. He wants to do every- 
OF SPEECH thing himself, wash himself in the tub, 
dress and undress. Toilet training will 
BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK be coming soon, as he has been making 
lots of observations and discoveries 
The most important and comprehensive 


work available on the teaching of speech along this line lately. 
to the deaf. Craig plays outdoors every day with 


$4.70 postpaid They are aw- 
ully good to him, and he in turn gets 
THE VOLTA BUREAU along extremely well with them. He is 
1537-35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. afraid to cross the street now after re- 
ceiving a few spankings. We feel strict- 
ness in this area is necessary until he can 
CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE be trained to look for soa 
By Grace MANNEN Craig still vocalizes constantly (bab- 
bling and jabbering). His lipreading 
Written especially to help the] ability is progressing beautifully. How- 
young deaf child acquire vocabu-| ever, | feel it is due in part to his grow- 
lary for his everyday needs. ing curiosity and interest in things 
: around him that we talk to him about. 
$1.00 postpaid He points to his own ears, eyes, nose, 
THE VOLTA BUREAU etc., or in a picture or on someone else 
1537 35th Street, N. W. and gives a very close approximation 
Washington 7, D. C. of each of them. For example: eyes— 


“ah;” mouth — “mow;” nose — “bo.” 
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Lipreading vocabulary has really ex- 
panded. It is becoming easier for him 
to understand our simple commands or 
sentences. We don’t always know how 
many individual words he gets, but there 
is a key word we emphasize slightly 
which must give him the clue: “Get a 
book to read,” “Daddy’s home,” “Show 
me the light,” and many others. We are 
always careful to have him facing us on 
our level when we want him to under- 
stand so he won’t miss anything. It 
seems as though I’m always stooping 
down to talk to him face-to-face so we’re 
at eye level. : 

Craig has been going to the nursery 
classes held twice a week at the hearing 
center for two weeks now. They will be 
held for only five weeks and then the 
audiologist who conducts the sessions 
will be leaving. So far, there is no one 
to replace her, and I am very upset to 
have started Craig only to have a brief 
experience like this, but I guess anything 
is helpful. 

We read to him every day, and he 
loves books. Instead of reading mean- 
ingless sentences to him, we just point 
out things in the pictures, usually have 
him sitting on our laps facing us so he 
can watch our lips. He is beginning to 
recognize and compare pictures and live 
objects. He enjoys trying to imitate 
sounds. A picture of an airplane or one 
in the sky gets a motor sound. He also 
tries to make animal noises like the moo 
of a cow and the quack of a duck.— 
Mrs. T. M. 


IlIness has interfered with three-year-old 
Eddie’s progress 

Your letters all sound so familiar. es- 
pecially the problems. We are having a 
hard time getting Eddie to go to bed 
and to stay in bed. He still gets up and 
comes to our bed in the middle of the 
night. We have tried everything and so 
far have not found anything that helps. 
We have finally tried to ignore him: 
after all we must get a little rest even if 
it means giving him his way. 

We are having the same type of prob- 
lem toilet training Eddie as Mrs. R. H. 
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LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF EDUCATION SERIES 


Announcing 
Book III 


Teaching Arithmetic To 
Deaf Children 


by Veronica O'Neill 
$3.20 postpaid 


An experienced teacher presents 
techniques for teaching mathematics 


at all grade levels. Gives extensive 
lists of textbooks, reference books 


and other useful classroom materials. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS SERIES: 

Book I—An Annotated List of Film- 
strips for Use with the Deaf, Patricia 
Blair Cory. $1.70 postpaid 

Book Il—School Library Services for 
Deaf Children, Patricia Blair Cory. 
$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL 
TREATMENT 
OF 
DEAFNESS 


edited by 
Sir Alexander Ewing 


Seventy-two papers read at 
The International Congress 
held at the University of Manchester 
July, 1958 


The most up-to-date statement of pres- 
ent international knowledge, research 
and practical work concerned with the 
education of the deaf. 


$6.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A recording for testing the hear- 
ing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure 
tone audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch 
record at constant intensity, made 
of unbreakable vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat and ball. 

Side 11 — Numbers. Consists of 
pairs of numbers such as “9-4, 
6-5,” ete. 


$6.25 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


has with Jacqueline. I really believe he 
understands what is expected, but simply 
refuses to cooperate. Sometimes he will 
go to the bathroom, but most of the time 
he just goes on with his play and then 
goes to his drawer for some clean pants. 

He is no longer in nursery school. He 
attended three months and was out sick 
half the time (he had two cases of meas- 
les). Between nursery fees and medical 
fees, this was costing far more than we 
felt it was worth. 

Eddie jabbers constantly when he is 
wearing his aid. He makes almost no 
sound without the aid. He tries hard to 
talk and uses a lot of gestures to make us 
understand. He says a number of words 
without voice. We have had a jack put 
on the TV so his desk aid can be 
plugged in, but have found that the 
sound is distorted so we are not letting 
him use it until this can be corrected. 
We have heen getting some good re- 
sponse with the desk aid at a much 
lower volume. 

Eddie likes to play with other child- 
dren, but doesn’t really know how to 
play. We feel his speechreading is grow- 
ing. He understands a number of simple 
sentences and commands. He doesn’t 
mind very well; he is stubborn and 


spoiled.—Mrs. T. 


Two-year-old Joey’s loss was confirmed 
as nerve deafness. 

We didn’t suspect that there was anv-- 
thing wrong with Joey’s hearing until he 
was almost nine months old. He was 
crawling around his high chair in the 
kitchen and started to pull himself up. 
I was in the hall where he couldn’t see 
me, and talking baby talk to him. When 
he didn’t respond I raised mv voice to 
get his attention. He still didn’t turn his 
head my way. Well, you can imagine 
the shock. I knew Joey was deaf, even 
though there were doctors who told us 
thev thought he could hear. (When thev 
used the tuning fork on Joey he would 
always turn—he could see it, and I sup- 
pose that is why some of the doctors 
said he could hear.) And of course we 
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were on Cloud 9 to think that the doc- 
tors might be right. But somehow, deep 
inside, | knew they were mistaken. I 
tested him myself, by turning up the 
volume on the TV or calling his name 
out loud when he was sleeping, and he 
never responded. Sometimes, acciden- 
tally, he would turn and look, but it was 
only a coincidence, but my hopes would 
always rise again, only to be let down 
when we took him for an audiometer 
test last May. The ear specialist con- 
firmed a nerve-type hearing loss. 

Joey has trouble with his equilibrium. 
He seems to fall quite a bit, especially 
when he is walking someplace like the 
beach where the ground is not level. 

In September we are to begin receiv- 
ing the correspondence course and we 
also hope to have him in school for one 
or two days a week. I took several 
courses in summer school this year 
which I found very helpful—Speech for 
the Deaf, Language for the Deaf and 
Education of Exceptional Children. 

As far as lipreading and talking go, 
we haven’t made any great strides‘ so 
far. He seems to understand a lot of 
things, but I can’t always be sure just 
how much. About the only sounds he 
says are “ah,” “eek” and “bb,” although 
he always seems to be babbling. It’s cute 
to hear him laugh out loud so often. He 
really is a happy baby.—Mrs. S. 


Miss Magner’s answer: 


It was a thrill to read your letters this 
week and to hear about all the young- 
sters. The letters clearly indicated that 
you have had a busy and interesting 
time and that your children have shown 
definite gains in their adjustment to 
families and communities. 

Mrs. T.,'I was sorry to hear that Ed- 
_die has been sick. The toilet training 
, problem quite probably is a result of the 
strangeness of the nursery school situa- 
tion, his.illness and his deafness. If you 
continue to have difficulty the following 
suggestions may help you: 

1. Try to be as unemotional about it 

as possible. 

2. Remind your children to go to the 
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toilet at regular intervals through- 
out the day and keep to the sched- 
ule. 

Each time they succeed show that 
you are proud of them by your 
expression of satisfaction. 

Each time you remind your chil- 
dren that it is time to go to the 
bathroom, and you find them dry, 
show them that you are VERY 
happy and pleased. If they are 


wet, make little of it, but show by 
your expression that you are sor- 
ry. Expect them to be dry and 
show much satisfaction as they 
live up to your expectations. 

5. Be patient and don’t expect com- 
plete success all of a sudden. 


Mrs. N., your letter gives me the im- 
pression that Elaine is ruling you and 
your family, rather than being guided 
and enjoyed by you. If this is true, 
you'd better set your limits and see to it 
that she begins to conform NOW, or you 
and Elaine may have greater problems 
ahead than is necessary. Many children 
(I doubt that deafness has anything to 
do with it) have eating problems. You 
are not helping Elaine by taking her to 
the hamburger shop, sending her to the 
neighbor, or giving her sandwiches to 
take out. Give her very small servings 
three times a day at the table. Make her 
sit at the table for a reasonable period 
of time (15 minutes). If she doesn’t 
eat, let her go after she has sat it out 
and say no more. Don’t give her snacks 
and ask your neighbor not to feed her. 
The next meal do the same thing. En- 
courage her to eat and to drink small 
portions of milk, then leave her alone. 
Show satisfaction when she eats, but 
ignore her when she doesn’t. No matter 
what happens make her sit in her chair 
at the table at home. It will be very hard 
for this will be new business to her, but 
it will be much easier now than later. If 
she eats, let her buy icecream. When 
she does not eat, your battle is lost if 
you give in when the icecream man 
comes along. If you think for a minute 
that the tantrums she throws now are 
bad, try to think what they will be like 
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when she is a teenager if you don’t help 
her find her place soon. 

You told us about taking Elaine to a 
chiropractor. I am not opposed to chiro- 
practors, but since most profoundly deaf 
children suffer from a nerve-type deaf- 
ness, I wonder how much your chiro- 
practor can do to restore hearing to 
Elaine. I do advise you to talk with him 
about it and also with your pediatrician 
and an audiologist. You and Elaine can 
benefit by the help of good, qualified 
professional people who have had expe- 
rience in helping deaf children medically 
and educationally. She is active and de- 
manding which is a good, a very good, 
trait. If channeled wisely, I feel that 
Elaine has a fine potential. I think she 
is a fortunate little girl to have so much. 

I’m glad all of your children are 
watching for speech and learning to read 
lips. It may seem like slow going for 
some of you, but you have started and 
you have come a long way already! 
Keep it up. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


NEW VIBRALARM SET TO 
WAKE YOU 

Small, under-pillow vibrator connects to a 
General Electric Telechron automatic clock. 
For 110-120 volts AC. Custom-made solid 
wood shatterproof handfinished case in 
maple, walnut or mahogany. Adjusts to soft, 
medium or strong vibration. Fully guaran- 
teed. For illustrated folder write to: 


a Little Woodcraft Shop 
Vibralarm Service 


4) 29-B Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.1., N.Y. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. 


With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.70 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


**. . . In these pages will be found drill 
for accuracy, memory and concentration; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 
together .. .” 


—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 
$3.95 postpaid 
120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 


lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4. for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for oné insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion, 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED: Comp biti hearing therapist 
to establish community program with emphasis on 
work with school children. Prefer MA with or 
without experience. Salary $6,000 and opportunity 
for private therapy. Apply to: Mrs. B. H. Farrier 
Jr., 1925 Rose St., Lake Charles, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U. S. by M. 
Evelyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 Rutherford 
Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


Conversational Efficiency 
by Martua E. BRuHN 


A set of 100 exercises graded from 
simple to the more difficult 
May be used with any method of 
lipreading 
$1.60 postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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(Continued from Page 486) 


Have you ever tried to get a 12-year- 
old boy to fall “sobbing” into the arms 
of a 13-year-old girl? They giggled, 
they blushed, they wrestled. On one try 
Amahl gave “Mother” a neatly executed 
body block, followed by a body press. 
“Mother” retaliated with a rib-cracking 
bear hug. Each rehearsal seemed to end 
on a note not entirely in keeping with 
the mood of the play nor the Christmas 
season. 


Meanwhile, the backstage crew was 
busy. The rhythm teacher was working 
with the four peasants who were to dance 
for the kings. The art department de- 
signed a tubular steel and canvas set for 
the cottage. The sewing instructor di- 
rected her class in the creation of multi- 
hued robes befitting the status of the 
kings. Burlap, draperies, bracelets, 
scarves, bathrobes, wooden chests and 
gold-tinted poker chips were bought, 
begged or borrowed to clothe our shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, afford props 
for our principal characters, or to fur- 
nish the cottage. 


The coordination of all the areas into 
the final production brought the usual 
opening day jitters. (Maybe we should 
have stuck to the traditional, “And it 
came to pass in those days . . .” What 
made us think that the students could 
carry the load of a dramatic production 
when they couldn’t even hear the cues? ) 


The curtain rose. These young peo- 
ple, like all young people given the re- 
sponsibility of a job to do, performed 
like veterans. Our qualms about the 
choice of the play were gone. This was 
a Christmas message, beautifully pre- 
sented by healthy and happy children. 
They mastered their handicap and came, 
with their talents and abilities, to pay 
homage to the birth of Him who“... . 
needs the love of every. human being to 
build His . . . kingdom.” 


Excerpts from Amahi and the Night Visitors are 
printed with permission from G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Copyright 1951, 1952. 
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DR. GEORG VON BEKESY, well knows 
for his experiments in the mechanism of hear 
ing, has been awarded the 1961 Nobel Prize 
in Medicine and Physiology by the Royal 
Caroline Institute of Stockholm, Sweden. The 
prize this year is valued at $48,300. Dr. von 
Békésy, 62-year-old Hungarian-born physicist, 
is a senior research fellow at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The citation for the award stated his 
experimental work had revealed that the 
cochlea functions much like a microphone in 
coverting the mechanical energy of sound in- 
to electrical impulses that are conveyed by 
the auditory nerve to the brain. His experi- 
ments and models of the inner ear have done 
much to enrich the knowledge of acoustics, 
and have helped in the diagnosis of hearing 
malfunctions. Dr. von Békésy’s early experi- 
ments were conducted from 1924 to 1946 for 
the Royal Hungarian Institute for Research 
in Telegraphy in Budapest. He continued his 
work at the Royal Institute of Technology 
and Royal Caroline Medico-Chirurgical Instit- 
ute in Stockholm. In 1947 he was invited to 
Harvard as a senior research fellow, and has 
been conducting his research in Cambridge 
since that time. He is now a U. S. citizen. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co. last year pub- 
lished the results of Dr. von Békésy’s life-time 
of experimentation in hearing in a compre- 
hensive volume, Experiments in Hearing*, 
The book was reviewed in the September, 1961 
Volta Review by Dr. Louis M. diCarlo, pro- 
fessor 6i audiology and speech pathology, 
Syracuse University. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Captain Donovan 
Memorial Fund have been received from the 
following donors: Capt. and Mrs, E. T. Ald- 
ridge, K. M. McLaren, Dr. and Mrs. Clarence 
O’Conner and Mr. and Mrs. William A. Rice. 
The fund is a memorial to Captain James F. 
Donovan, member of the Board of Directors 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, who died on Sept. 15. 


A SYMPOSIUM on “The Deaf in the United 
States with emphasis on Driving and Employ- 
ability” will be held in January at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. It is sponsored by the uni- 
versity’s College of Law, and supported by 
a grant from the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Denver Municipal 
Judge Sherman G. Finesilver, who is inter- 
ested in the problems of deaf drivers, will 
direct the symposium. 


SHIRLEY P. STEIN, associate professor of 
of audiology at Gallaudet College, presented 


*Experiments in Hearing, by George von Békésy, 
translated and edited by E. G. Wever; New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, 745 pages, 
$25.00, is available from the Alexander Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf. 
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NEWS 


two programs on the new educational televi- 
sion station, W.E.T.A., in Washington. The 
programs were in a language arts series, and 
demonstrated how to teach young children to 
distinguish between similar sounds as an illus- 
tration of teaching listening techniques to 
children who have normal hearing. Mrs. Stein 
was formerly a member of the staff of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf. 


THE FIRST MENNONITE school for the 
deaf will be an integral part of the new~Lo- 
cust Grove Mennonite School in Lancaster 
County, Penna., now in the planning stage. 
The Locust Grove Mennonite School opened 
in 1939 with 32 pupils and one teacher. It 
has now grown to such proportions that a 
new school, estimated to cost $125,000 is to 
be built. The First Mennonite Church for 
the Deaf, organized in 1945, requested the 
board of trustees of the Locust Grove Men- 
nonite School to enlarge the plans for the 
proposed school in order to include deaf 
children in the educational program. The 
new building will have four classrooms for 
hearing children and four classrooms for deaf 
children. The latter will have special equip- 
ment. Other special facilities for the deaf 
will include vocational training, shop and 
home economics rooms. The playground and 
all other facilities will be used in common by 
the two groups of pupils in a program planned 
to be “helpful in assimilating the deaf chil- 
den more easily into ordinary life,” according 
to the board of trustees of the school, who 
have inaugurated a fund-raising program to 
finance the project. 


Cc. ESCO OBERMANN is the new president 
of the National Rehabilitation Association. 
Elected at the October meeting of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Obermann, who is director of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Rehabilitation Center, suc- 
ceeds Mary E. Switzer as NRA president. 


WE HAVE BEEN REPRINTED: The fol- 
lowing articles from the Volta Review have 
appeared in other publications: “New Offer- 
ings and Trends in Vocational Education,” 
Harry W. Reid in the Silent Northerner (Man- 
chester, Eng.) ; “Home Help with Reading,” 
Beatrice Ostern in The Register (Central New 
York School, Rome) and the same article in 
The Hoosier (Indiana School). 


KANSAS STATE SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF will observe its centennial with cere- 
monies at the school in Olathe on Dec. 9. 


The Volta Review 
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THE C. V. HUDGINS SCHOLARSHIP, 
awarded for the first time this year, has been 
presented to Mrs, Heidi Hamilton, of Downey, 
Calif. The scholarship is awarded to a student 
enrolled in the John Tracy Clinic—University 
of Southern California joint teacher-training 
program. The scholarship was established to 
honor Dr. C. V. Hudgins, director of research 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 


ton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS REPORTING 100% member- 
ship of their teachers in the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf are: School 
for the Deaf, University Heights School, Se- 
attle, Wash., Corinne Drake, teacher repre- 
sentative; Prospect Building School, Mans* 
field, Ohio; Althea Lorentz, teacher represent- 
ative; and Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, Mrs. Mary P. Covell, teacher rep- 
resentative, 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf are 
those who contribute additional support to the 
Association by paying annual dues of $10.00 
instead of $5.00. The following 23 sustaining 
memberships were received in October. and 
are hereby gratefully acknowledged: Lillian 
C. Abel, Muskegon, Mich.; Walter A. Bergius, 
Glasgow, Scotland; Mrs, Doris Cruickshank, 
Ferndale, Mich.; Mrs. Field Curry, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. J. F. Donovan, New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. L. M. Elstad, Washington; Dr. John E. 
Familare, Elmwood Park, Ill.; Jules L. Fore- 
man, Palm Beach, Fla.; Mrs. R. P. Harris, 
Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth F. Huff, 
Delavan, Wis.; Frances Kain, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis; Dr. Frances L. 
Lederer, Chicago; Richard Magill, Glenside. 
Penna.; Margaret McMurray, Seattle, Wash.; 
Dr. June Miller, Kansas City, Kans.; Agnes 
Dick Ness, Freeport, N. Y.; Sister Rose Alex- 
ia, St. Louis; Robert J. Schmitt, Houston, 
Tex.; H. Preston Smith, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. 
Allen W. Stokes, Logan, Utah; Mrs. John E. 
Swan, Springfield, Mass., and Donald E. 
Thomas, Seattle, Wash. 


AN ESTIMATED ONE MILLION children, 
of school age or younger, have undetected 
hearing losses, according to Dr. Luther L. 
Terry, Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. In most cases, Dr. Terry be- 
lieves, routine hearing tests could detect the 
disability, and remedial procedures could be 
inaugurated. 
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WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost , 
Volume Control Telephone for rf 


AN HISTORICAL EVENT was commemo- 
rated Nov. 9 when a bronze tablet was dedi- 
cated in New Brunswick, N. J., where the first 
interstate telephone call in history was origi- 
nated, May 17, 1877. The call was received by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 32 miles away on 
the stage of Chickering Hall in New York 
City. The program at the dedication cere- 
monies was sponsored by the H. G. McCully 
chapter of the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica. The Washington chapter of the Telephone 
Pioneers aids the Association with Volunteer 
work throughout the year. 


DR. R. G. SUTARDI, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, Bogor, Indonesia, was a 
recent visitor at the Association headquarters 
in Washington. Dr. Sutardi is the father of a 
hard of hearing girl and was seeking educa- 
tional materials to supplement her school work. 


THE ASSOCIATION was represented by its 
executive secretary, Mrs. Jeanette Ninas John- 
son, at the meeting of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association held in Chicago 
Nov. 5-8. 
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What our readers say about the VOLTA REVIEW .... 


a parent in New Jersey: 
I have just read my first copy of the Volta Review. It is wonderful... 


a teacher in Ohio: 

Thank you for reminding me that my subscription is expiring, as the 
magazine is one I’d hate to miss by even a few days .. . It is a practical 
and socially oriented magazine dedicated to serving the deaf. . . 


a religious worker with the deaf in Florida... 
Ever since I have been in the work with the deaf the word Volta has been 
synonymous with the word help, but this is the first time I have had to 
ask for it. It will probably not be the last time either! 


a parent in Michigan: 
It has so much to offer parents of the very young deaf child. 


a new teacher in Michigan: 

I’m looking forward to my first year of teaching with great anticipation, 
and know that the Volta Bureau will be my first source of help. It’s won- 
derful to know that there is an organization such as the Association to aid 
those interested in the deaf and their problems. 


a supervisor of special education in Ohio: 
.. . We believe the Volta Review is the finest magazine for teachers and 
parents that we have ever seen. 


a parent in Illinois: 

We thoroughly enjoy the Volta each month and look forward to its ar- 
rival. Enclosed find check for our sustaining membership. We don’t want 
to miss an issue. 


a new subscriber, a teacher of the hard of hearing: 
I’ve found the magazine most interesting, so helpful in fact that I don’t 
want to continue having to borrow it. 


a parent in Connecticut: 

We find the magazine is very helpful to us as we can read of others who 
have handicapped children and how they have solved the numerous prob- 
lems presented them. 


Do you know someone who should be reading the Volta Review? 
Why not send them a subscription for a Christmas gift? At your 
request, an appropriate card will be sent before December 25 
announcing your gift. 


Regular membership $5.00 Sustaining membership $10.00 
All memberships include a subscription to the Volta Review. 
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The VOLTA REVIEW 


Published monthly except July & August by 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


Headquarters: The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


1961 INDEX—VOLUME 63 


EpiTor: Jeanette Ninas Johnson 


A 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


Annual meeting, board of directors—Mar., 109 

Association membership chairmen—Dec., 493 

Constitution and by-laws—May, 233 

Donovan, Captain Jerome F., board member, 
died—Oct., 377 

Friends of the Association—Jan., 18 

Gifts to the Association—Jan., 24; Feb., 70; 
Apr., 197; May, 248; Oct., 409 

Greenberg, Mrs. Harold, auxiliary board—NMar., 
109; (note) Apr., 20 

Pon an about hearing handicapped children 
—Oct., 3 

President testifies before House subcommittee 
on education—Oct., 393 

Regional Meetin Ft. Lauderdale: Announce- 
ment at beatl of directors meeting—Mar., 
109; cover photo—June; Pre-registration 
and photo—Sept., 322; Cover photo—Oct.; 
Program and Photo-—Oct., 378; “Oral educa- 
tion for deaf children,’’ George T. Pratt-— 
Dec., 480 

Regional Meeting, Los Angeles: Tentative pro- 
gram—Jan., 10; Cover photo—Feb.; Cover 
photo—Apr. ; Report—Apr., 166; “How an 
active parent group can strengthen a school 
program,” Ardell Shippy—June, 297 

Regional meeting, 1963: announced at board of 
directors meeting—Mar., 109 

Report of the treasurer: Hilleory F. Hoskinson 
—June, 270 

Report to association members-—June, 270 

Represented at ASHA meeting (note)—Dec., 


meeting, 1962: announced—Mar., 
cover photo—Nov.; call for papers— 
426; program committee—Nov., 427 


Nov., 
Mar., 148; 


Sustaining Members—Feb., 90; 


December, 1961 


Apr., 204; May, 251; June, 303; Oct., 407; 
Nov., 460; Dec., 511 
Telephone Pioneers volunteer workers help with 
Christmas appeal: photo—Jan., 
Two books published (note)—Sept., 358 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum: Display of Dr. 
Bell’s teaching of the deaf (note)—Nov., 461 
“Amahl and the night visitors,’ Aaron Favors 
and Emmylou Krohn—Dec., 484 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
Ada Morgan Hill retires (note)—Apr., 205 
Kenfield scholarship announced (note)——Mar., 
149 
Kenfield scholarship awarded (note)—Sept., 
359 
“The assessment of verbal language development 
in deaf children,”’ Jesse Clinton Bown, Jr. and 
Merlin J. Mecham—May, 228 


APHASIA 
Book review: 
—Apr., 198 
Laboratory program in Michigan (note)—Feb., 


92 
New school in Washington, D. C., photo, (note) 
—Sept., 358 
Rehabilitation of brain-damaged 
Adam J. Sortini—Jan., 2 
Workshop on speech and 
(note)—June, 303 
Ashley, Franklin L., et al: ‘Cinefluorography as 
an aid to more intelligible speech’—Sept., 323 


The Young Aphasic Child: Barry 


children: 


language therapy 


AUDIOMETRY 
Public school audiometry: Max Nelson—June, 
282 


Testing the hearing of preschool children: Mary 
Wood Whitehurst—Nov., 0 

The use of residual hearing in the education 
of deaf children: T. J. Watson—Sept., 328; 
Oct., 385; Nov., 435; Dec., 487 
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Bell, Alexander Graham; A birthday message— 
Mar., 108; radio program (note)—May 250; 
display at Baddeck museum (note)—Nov., 461; 
first interstate telephone call com ated 
(note)—Dee., 511 

“A Birthday message’—Mar., 108 


Book NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Aphasia rehabilitation manual and therapy kit: 
Taylor and Marks—Feb., 

Baby talk: Jones—Mar., 144 

The conquest of deafness: Bender—May, 239 

Deafness: Ballantyne—Sept., 349 

Experiments in hearing: von Békésy—Sept., 
348 

Investigation of the statistical variation in the 
sensory cells of the organ of corti in guinea 
pigs: Wustenfeld and Sprenger—Feb., 

Journal of speech and hearing disorders mono- 
graph supplement 8—Sept., 352 

Learning to talk: Greene—Dec., 496 

Professional preparation for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children—Feb., 8 

The psychovoltaic reflex: Manfredi and Ceresia 
—Sept., 352 

Speech science: 
Feb., 84 

Surgery of the ear: Shambaugh—Apr., 199 

Teaching arithmetic to deaf children: O’Neill— 


acoustics in speech: Hoops— 


of otolaryngology: DeWeese and 
Saunders: Feb. 

Through the barriers of deafness and isolation: 
Morkovin—Mar.. 

You and your hearing: Canfield—Dec., 496 


The young aphasic child: Barry—Apr., 198 


Books 
Association publishes two books (note)—Sept., 
358 


Current Books—Nov., 441 


Books, CHILDREN’S 


About atoms for junior: Landin—May, 245 
About our food and where it comes from: 
Shannon—May, 245 
A dog for Susie: Nordlie—May, 244 
From this to that: how everything becomes 
something: Jennison—Nov., 3 
Good times drawing lines: Redlauer—May,244 
Good night, Georgie: Marino—Nov., 453 
It’s really nice: Pohl—May, 244 
Little bear’s pancake party: Janice—May, 244 
My daddy's visiting our school today: Brown— 
Nov., 453 
Pienic in the park: Monheit—May, 244 
Stories of our American patriotic songs: 
—Nov., 453 
Bower, Dolores: 
—dJune, 284 
Bown, Jesse Clinton, Jr.: Mecham, Merlin J.: 
“The assessment of verbal language development 
in deaf children’’—May, 
Brill, Richard G.: “Hereditary aspects of deaf- 
ness’—Apr., 168 
Bruhn, Martha E.; 
110 


Lyons 


“Summer fun with numbers” 


deceased (resolution )—Mar., 


Caldwell, Elizabeth H.: ‘Some adventures in 
language development’’—Feb., 

Carr, Josephine: teacher's role in promoting 
mental health’—Feb., 65 

“The case for the deaf child in the regular 
school,”’ Bonnie Poitras—Jan., 16 


“Cinefluorography as an aid to more intelligible 
speech,"’ Howard A. Grey, Robert F. Sloan, 


514 


Franklin L. Ashley, Elise Hahn and William 
Hanafee—Sept., 

“Communication skills,” Kate-Helen Jones—Feb., 
72 

Cory, Patricia Blair: ‘‘Filmstrips for deaf chil- 
dren,’—June, 299; ‘Leisure reading for deaf 
children’’—May, 244; Nov., 453 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Constitution and by-laws—Mar., 140 

Minutes of annual meeting—Sept., 335 

Minutes of organizational meeting—Feb., 78 
Crum, Carole: ‘The normality of deaf children” 

—May, 231 


D 


DEAF ADULTS 


Automobile insurance for deaf drivers (note)— 
Jan., 

Automobile insurance program for deaf drivers 
extended (note)—Oct., 406 

Deaf driver insurance program cancelled (note) 
—Nov., 460 

The case for the deaf child 
school: Bonnie Poitras—Jan., 

Deaf girl's diploma tribute to courage: 
Norris—Oct., 400 

Graduates of Louisiana School for the Deaf 
employed in Baton Rouge banks (note)— 
Jan., 44 

Looking ahead:. Alice Kent—Oct. 401 

A memorial to << “o J. Worchester: A. Ross 
Heward—Feb., 
Nies, Dr. Edwin We 
—Sept., 359 

Parents’ section—Nov., 454 

Symposium in Denver (note)—Dec., 510 


in the regular 
Max 


: deaf dentist retires (note) 


DEAF CHILDREN (Advanced) 


The case for the deaf child 
school: Bonnie Poitras—Jan., 

Deaf scouts at the jamboree: Frank Withrow— 
Nov., 456 

Enriching the language of the older deaf child: 
the parents’ part: Grace Mannen—May, 224 

Helping your deaf child grow up—Let him 
—" and explore: Arthur B. Simon— 
an., 

New offerings and trends in vocational educa- 
tion; Harry W. Reid—June, 287 

The normality of deaf children: Carole Crum 
—May, 231 

The student council (Teachers’ forum): Michae 
B. Marzolf—June, 290 

Summer fun with numbers: 
June, 284 

Summer tours for deaf teenagers (note)—Jan., 


the regulai 


Dolores Bower-—« 


45 
Teaching children to use the dictionary: Bessis 
Pugh—Apr., 17 
Teaching deaf children to dance: Alan Markell 
—Apr., 176 


DEAF CHILDREN (Preschool) 


Roundabout—Apr., 

Roundabout—Sept., 34 

Schools and classes ay deaf children under six 
—June, 272; Sept., 340 

Taos the hearing of preschool children: Mary 
Wood Whitehurst—Nov., 43 


DEAF CHILDREN (Primary and Intermediate) 


Homework (Teachers’ forum)—Apr., 187 
Public school audiometry: Max Nelson—June, 
282 
Summer fun with numbers: 
June, 284 
“Deaf girl’s diploma tribute to courage,” 
Norris—Oct., 0 
“Deaf Scouts at the jamboree,” Frank Withrow— 
Nov., 45 


Dolores Bower— 


Max 
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DeWeerd, Mary Jane; Teachers’ forum—May, 237 

Digest of Periodicals: Jan., 40; Feb., 86; Apr., 
200; May, 240; Sept., 353; Dec., 497 

Donovan, Captain Jerome F., deceased—Oct., 377; 
memorial fund gifts (note)—Dec., 510 


Doty, Ann: Teachers’ forum—Jan., 25 


E 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The case for the deaf child in the regular 
school: Bonnie Poitras—Jan., 16 
Communication skills: Kate-Helen Jones—Feb., 


72 

Enriching the language of the older deaf child: 
the parents’ part: Grace Mannen—May, 224 

Louisiana School for the Deaf. graduates em- 
ployed in banks (note)—Jan. 44 

New offerings and trends in vocational educa- 
tion: Harry W. Reid—June, 287 

Oral education for deaf children: 
Pratt—Dec., 480 

The parents’ role in encouraging speech grow th: 
Paul Rotter—Jan., 

Pamphlets about hearing handicapped children 
—Oct., 395 

Schools and classes for 
six—June. 272: Sept., 

The slow-learning deaf 
riella—Oct., 380; Nov., 444 

Some adventures ‘in language 
Elizabeth H. Caldwell—Feb.. 60 

Teaching children to use the dictionary: 
. Pugh—Apr., 178 

Teachers’ forum (column) see title entry 

The use of residual hearing in the education of 
deaf children: T. J. Watson—Sept., 328; 
Oct., 385; Nov., 435; Dec., 487 

“Enriching the language of the older deaf child: 
The parents’ part,” Grace Mannen—May, 224 


George T. 


children under 
Sister M. Hen- 
developinent: 


Bessie 


F 


Favors, Aaron and Krohn, Emmylou: 
the night visitors’’—Dec., 484 

“Filmstrips for deaf children,” 
Cory—June, 


“Amahl and 


Patricia Blair 


FOREIGN 


Africa 


New school in Kenya (note)—June, 302 


Australia 
Centennial 
Australia 
tournament 


of education of the deaf in 
(note)—Feb., 91; Lipreading 
(note)—Feb., 92 


Canada 
New school under construction in Toronto 
(note)—Feb., 90; Edmonton (Alberta) 
school: Harold Ratia appointed principal 
(note)—-Feb., 92; Nova Scotia Schoot for 
the Deaf moves to Amherst (note)— 
Sept., 359 


Finland 
Ninth international games (note)—June, 302 


G 


Greenberg, Mrs. Harold: Named to auxiliary 
board AGBAD—Mar., 109; (note)——Apr., 204 

Grey, Howard A., et al: “Cinefluorography as an 
aid to more intelligible speech’’—Sept., 323 


H 


Hahn, Elise, et al: “Cinefluorography as an aid 
to more intelligible speech’’—Sept. 


December, 1961 


Hanafee, William, et al: “Cinefluorography as an 
aid to more intelligible speech’’—Sept. 323 


HEARING AIDS 


Judge Victor H. Blane named as member of 
national committee on ethics of hearing aid 
industry (note)—Sept., 359 

Patent granted for false tooth hearing aid 
(note)—Nov., 461 

Roundabout—Apr., 192 

The use of residua! hearing iu the education 
of deaf yg T. J. Watson—Sept., 328; 
Oct., 385; Nov., 435; Dee., 487 

“Helping your deaf child grow up—Let him ex- 

periment and explore,’ Arthur B. Simon—Jan., 

35 

Henriella, Sister M.: “The slow-learning deaf 

child'’—Oct., 380; Nov., 444 

“Hereditary aspects of deafness,” 
Brill—Apr., 168 

“How an active parent group can strengthen a 
sehool program,”’ Ardell Shippy—June, 297 

Howell, Ona R.: Teachers’ forum—Jan., 25 


Richard G. 


I 
INTEGRATION 
The case for the deaf child in 
school: Bonnie Poitras——Jan. 
Deaf girl’s diploma tribute to 
Norris—Oct., 

Deaf scouts at the jamboree: Frank Withrow— 
Nov., 456 
Looking ahead: 
The normality of deaf children: 

May, 231 


Oral education for deaf children: 
Pratt—Dec., 480 


Parents’ Section—Nov., 


J 


Johnson, Jeanette Ninas: Speaker at workshop 
on deafness for audiologists (note)—Apr., 205; 
speaker at Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
parents’ day (note)—May, 250; attended ASHA 
meeting (note)—Dec., 511 

Jones, Kate-Helen: ‘‘Communication 
Feb., 72 

Jones, Mrs. 
Telephone Pioneers—Mar., 
gram (note)—Mar., 148 


K 


Kent, Alice: ‘‘Looking ahead’’—Oct., 401 


Krohn, Emmylou, and Favors, Aaron, 
and the night visitors’’—Dec., 


L 


the regular 


courage: Max 


Alice Kent—Oct., 401 
Carole Crum— 


George T. 


454; Dec., 499 


skills’ — 


Lilian Grosvenor: A talk given to 
108; on radio pro- 


““Amahl 


LANGUAGE 


The assessment of verbal language development 
in deaf children: Jesse Clinton Bown, Jr. 
and Merlin J. Mecham—May, 228 

Communication skills: Kate-Helen 
Feb., 

Enriching the language of the older deaf child: 
the parents’ part: Grace Mannen—May, 224 

Some adventures in language developments: 
Elizabeth H, Caldwell—Feb., 

The steps of language: A mother—Oct., 399 

Teaching children to use the dictionary: Bessie 

Pugh—Apr., 

Vocabulary-building 

Strebel—Noy.. 451 


Jones— 


activities ; Mrs. Alda 
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LEGISLATION 
House passes legislation 
393 


Legislative report—S. 336 (text)—Mar., 135 
George T. Pratt testifies before House subcom- 
mittee—Oct., 393 
a ET to train teachers of the deaf— 
Nov., 428 
The teacher 
Sept., 337 
Text of H.R. 9011—Nov., 428 
Legislative report—S. 336—Mar., 135 
“Leisure reading for deaf children,” 
Blair Cory—May, 244; Nov., 453 


(H.R. 9011)—Oct., 


shortage—a national problem— 


Patricia 


LIPREADING 


(see Speechreading) 
Lore, James I.: “A system of recording Ameri- 
can-English speech sounds’’—Nov., 433 


M 


Mannen, Grace: “Enriching the language of the 
older deaf child: the parents’ part’—May, 224 

Manning, A. C.: deceased (resolution)—Mar., 110 

Markell, Alan: ‘Teaching deaf children to dance” 
—Apr., 176 

May, Elizabeth: “Music for deaf children’’—May, 
220 

Mecham, Merlin J.; Bown, Jesse Clinton, Jr.: 
“The assessment of verbal language development 
in deaf children’’—May, 

“Music for deaf children,’ Elizabeth May—May, 
220 


N 


Nelson, Max: “Public school audiometry’’—June, 
282 

New, Mary C.: deceased (resolution)——-Mar., 110; 
(note)—Mar., 148; a tribute (note)—-Apr., 
204; scholarship awarded (note)—-Nov., 462 

“New offerings and trends in vocational educa- 
tion.” Harry W. Reid—June, 287 

Nitchie, Mrs. Elizabeth Helm, deceased (note)— 
Apr., 5 

Carole Crum— 


\“The normality of deaf children,” 
May, 231 

Max: 

courage’’—Oct., 


Norris, ee girl’s diploma tribute to 
40 


“Oral education for deaf children, 
Pratt—Dec., 480 


Oyer, Herbert J.: ‘Teaching lipreading by tele- 
vision’’—Mar., 131 


George T. 


P 


“Parents, let’s relax!’’ Jeane B. Yorty—Jan., 30 
“The parents’ role in encouraging speech growth, = 
Paul Rotter—Jan., 
PARENTS 
Enriching the language of the older deaf child: 
the parents’ part: Grace Mannen—May, 224 
How an active parent group can strengthen a 
school program: Ardell Shippy—June 297 
Parents, let’s relax!: Jeane B. Yorty—Jan., 30 
- The parents’ role in encouraging speech growth: 
Paul Rotter—Jan., 12 
The problem of the marginally deaf: Bert Thorne 
—Mar., 133 
Roundabouts, 
Apr., 192; Sept., 


the parents talk it over via— 
341; Dec.. 502 


Summer fun with numbers: Dolores Bower— 


June, 284 


SECTION 


Parents’ Section 
82; Mar., 142; A 
294; Sept., 338; 
499 


PARENTS’ 
(column)—Jan., 26; Feb.. 
r., 189; May, 242; June, 
ct., 398; Nov., 454; Dec. 


Poitras, Bonnie: ‘The case for the deaf child in 
the regular school’’—Jan., 

Pratt, George T.: “Oral education for deaf chil- 
dren’’—Dec., 

“The problem of the marginally deaf,’ 
Thorne—Mar., 133 


Bert 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The case for the deaf child in the regular 
school: Bonnie Poitras—Jan., 

Helping your deaf child grow up: let him ex- 
periment and explore: Arthur B. Simon— 
Jan., 35 

The normality of deaf children: Carole Crum— 
May, 231 

Parents, let’s relax!: 
30 

The teacher's role in promoting mental health: 
Josephine Carr—Feb., 


school audiometry,” Max Nelson—June, 
ed 


Jeane B. Yorty—Jan., 


Pugh, Bessie L.: ‘Teaching children to use the 
dictionary,’ 178 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


(See Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf) 


“Rehabilitation of -damaged children,”” Adam 


J. Sortini—Jan 

Reid, Harry W.: “New offerings and trends in 
vocational education”—June, 

Reiter, Dr. Frank H.: deceased (note)—June, 
302 


RESEARCH 


The assessment of verbal language development 
in deaf children: Jesse Clinton Bown, Jr., 
Merlin J. Mecham—May, 228 

Automatic audiometer developed (note)— 
—Oct., 407 

Cinefluorography as an aid to more intelligible 
speech: Howard A. Grey, et al—Sept., 323 

Committee appointed to screen application for 
research grants (note)—-June, 302 

Hereditary ames of deafness: Richard G. 
Brill—Apr., 168 

New use of UNIVAO (note)—Feb., 92 

Rosen, Samuel; Glorig, Aram; Bergman, Moe 
and others study noise-free African tribe 
(note)—Jan., 45 

Study of educational audiology (note)—Feb., 92 

Study of manual communication among British 
deaf (note)—June, 303 

Study of vocational and social adjustments of 
the deaf (note)—June, 

Survey of visual aid programs in schools for 
the deaf (note)—Sept., 358 

Temporal bone bank program of Deafness Re- 
search Foundation (note)—Jan., 44; (note) 
—June, 303 

Thinking processes related to social-vocational 
adjustment and communication skills in deaf 
adults (note)—Apr., 5 

Vocational status, adjustment and problems of 
deaf women (note) —Apr., 04 

von Békésy. Georg, receives ‘Nobel prize (note) 
—Dec., 510 


Ribicoff, Abraham: 
(note)—Jan., 44 


appointed to U.S. Cabinet 


The Volta Review 
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Roberts, Josephine Drennen: Teachers’ forum— 
June, 290 

Rotter, Paul: “The parents’ 
speech growth’’—Jan., 

Roundabouts: ‘The parents talk it over via 


roundabouts—Apr., 192; Sept., 341; Dec., 502 


role in encouraging 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Annie Sullivan Fund established at Perkins 
School (note)—Nov., 0 

C. V. Hudgins scholarship awarded (note)— 
Dec., 511 

— scholarship announced (note)—Mar., 


scholarship awarded (note)—Sept., 
35 


Lancaster County 
—Apr., 
Life workshop scholarships (note)—May, 250 
Scholarships to train teachers of the deaf—Nov., 
428 


(Penna.) scholarship (note) 


Schools and classes for deaf children under six 
—June, 272; Sept., 340 


ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Agassiz School (Minneapolis): Donaid Ravel, 
principal (note)—Nov., 

Arkansas School: Doin Hicks named princi- 
pal (note)—Jan., 

California School for the Deaf (Riverside): 
Teachers’ forum—Jan., 25; eb., 
“Hereditary aspects of. deafness,” Richard 
G. Brill—Apr., 168 

Central Institute for the Deaf: building pro- 
gram (note)—Mar., 149; Dr. Lane named 
professor (note)—Nov., 461 

Central New York School (Rome): Charles G. 
Rawlings new Superintendent (note)—Nov., 
461 

Children’s Hearing and Speech School (Wash- 
ington, D.C.): new building under construc- 
tion (photo & note)—Sept., 

Cincinnati Public Schools: Teachers’ 
June, 290 

Colorado School: Roy M. Stelle elected presi- 
dent of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(note) —Nov., 

Crotched Mountain School (Greenfield, N.H.): 
Robert E. Kelly named principal (note)— 
Sept., 359 

Detroit Day 
289 

Diamond Head School (Honolulu, Hawaii): 
Fusao Uchiyama appointed principal (note) 


—Fe 
(Mich.) Oral School: 
forum—Jan.., 


95 
Ft. Lauderdale Oral School: cover photo— 
June., host to Regional Meeting—Sept., 322 
Gallaudet College: Jerome D. Schein appointed 
director of psycho-educational research (note) 
—Mar., 148; workshop on leadership (note) 
, 148; William C. Stockoe research on 
manual signs (note)—June, 303; study of 
effects of deafness on daily living (note)— 
June. 303; Shirley Stein on TV programs 
(note)—Deec., 510 
Georgia School (Cave Spring): Fred L. 
Sparks, Jr., new superintendent (note) Nov., 
461 
Houston School: 
Indiana School: 


forum— 


School: Teachers’ forum—June, 


Ferndale Teachers’ 


cover photo—Mar. 
to distribute captioned films 


“Amahl and the night visitors,” 
and Emmylou Krohn—Dec., 


Iowa School: 
Aaron Favors 
484 

John Tracy Clinic: Cover photo—Apr. 

Kansas School: centennial (note)—Dec., 510 

Lexington Deaf Oral School (Lexington, Ky.) 
opened (note)——Sept., 


December, 1961 


Lexington School (N.Y.C.) : “Teaching deaf 
children to dance,’ Alan Markell—Apr., 
176; tribute to Mary C. New (note)—Apr., 
204; Teachers’ forum—May, 237; scholar- 
ship awarded (note)—Nov., 462 

Locust Grove Mennonite School plans unit for 
deaf (note)—Dec., 510 

Louisiana School (Baton Rouge): graduates 
employed in banks (note)—Jan., 44; digest 
of periodicals—Apr., 203; 

Lutheran School (Detroit): 

Madison Elementary School (Santa Monica, 
Calif.): ‘Music for deaf children,’ Elizabeth 
May—May, 220 and cover photo—May 

Maine School: Joseph P. Youngs, new superin- 
tendent (note)—Nov., 461 

Mississippi School: One of pre-vocational train- 
ing centers (note)—Jan., 44; 

Missouri School (Fulton): photo—Nov., 451 

New York City: two public schools for the 
deaf (note)—Nov., 460 

Pennsylvania School (Mt. Airy): Teachers’ 
forum—Apr., 186; Peter J. Owsley named 
assistant head-master (note)—-May, 250 

Ohio School: Teachers’ forum—Jan., 25 

Perkins School for the Blind (Mass.): Annie 
Sullivan Fund for fellowships and research 
established (note)—Nov., 460 

St. John’s School (Milwaukee): “The slow- 
learning deaf child,” Sister M. Henriella— 
Oct., 380; Novi, 444 

St. Joseph Institute: Sister Anna Rose leaves, 
Sister Rose Alexia named principal (note)— 
Oct., 407 

Samuel Gompers Memorial Rehabilitation 
Center (Phoenix, Ariz.): cover photo—Jan. 

Shorewood (Wis.) public school program: cover 
photo—Sept. 

South Carolina School: 
trends in vocational education,” 
Reid—June, 287 

Texas: County-wide day schools for the deaf 
proposed (note)—June, 302; established 
(note)—Nov., 462 

Utah School: “The assessment of verbal lan- 
gauge development in deaf children,” Jesse 
C. Bown. Jr., and Merlin J. Mecham—May, 
228 


cover photo—Nov. 


“New offerings and 
Harry W. 


Virginia State School (Hampton): William J. 
Holloway new superintendent (note)—Nov., 
461 

Willis and Elizabeth Martin School (Philadel- 
phia): photo and note—Jan., 

Shippey, Ardell: “How an active parent group 

ean strengthen a school program,’’—June, 297 

Simon, Arthur B,: ‘‘Helping your deaf child grow 
up—Let him experiment and explore’’—Jan., 

35 

Sloan, Robert F., 
aid to more 

“The slow-learning deaf child,” 
riella—Oct., 380; Nov., 444 

“Some adventures in language 
Elizabeth H. Caldwell—Feb., 60 

Sortini, Adam J.: ‘Rehabilitation of brain-dam- 
aged children’’—Jan., 


et al: “Cinefluorography as an 
intelligible speech’’—Sept., 323 


Sister M. Hen- 


development,” 


SPEECH 


Amahl and the night visitors: 
and Emmylou Krohn—Dec., 
Cinefluorography as an aid to more intelligible 
speech: Howard A. Grey, et al—Sept., 323 
Oral education for deaf children: George T. 
Pratt——Dec., 480 

The parents’ role in encouraging speech growth: 
Paul Rotter—Jan., 12 

Parents’ section—Dec., 499 

The problem of the marginally deaf: 
Thorne—Mar.. 133 

A system of recording American-English speech 
sounds: James I. Tao. 4 433 


Aaron Favors 


Bert 
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SPEECHREADING 


Communication skills: Kate-Helen Jones—Feb., 
72 


Teaching lipreading by television: Herbert J. 
Oyer——Mar., 13 

“The steps of language,” A mother—Oct., 399 

Summer courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 111 

“Summer fun with numbers,’ Dolores Bower— 
June, 284 

“A System of recording American-English speech 
sounds,” James I. Lore—Nov., 433 


TEACHER TRAINING 


(see Legislation) 

Annie. Sullivan Fellowship and Research Fund 
established (note)—Nov., 460 

Postgraduate course in hearing and speech at 
Univ. of Kansas Medical Center (note)— 
Oct., 406 

Scholarships to train teachers of the deaf— 
Nov., 428 

Summer courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 
111 

The teacher shortage—a national problem— 
Sept., 7 

Teachers’ Forum (column)—Jan., 25; Feb., 88; 
Apr.. 186; May, 237; June, 289; Nov., 451 

“The Teacher’s role in promoting mental health,” 
Josephine Carr—Feb., 

“Teaching children to use the dictionary,” 

Pugh—~Apr., 

“Teaching deaf children to dance,” 
—Apr., 

“Teaching lipreading by television,” 
Oyer—Mar., 131 

“Testing the hearing of preschool] children,’’ Mary 
Wood Whitehurst—Nov., 


Bessie 
Alan Markell 


Herbert J. 


Thompsen, Christine S.: Teachers’ forum-——Apr., 

186 
Thorne, Bert: “The problem of the marginally 
deaf’’—Mar., 133 


Toner, Helen A.: forum—Feb., 88 


Teachers’ 
U 


‘The Use of residual hearing in the education 
of deaf children,’ T. J. Watson—Sept., 328; 
Oct., 385; Nov., 435; Dec., 487 


Van Wyk, Mary K.: Photo—Oct., 378 


VOLTA REVIEW 


VR 1960 microfilmed (note)—Sept., 
Articles reprinted (note)—Dec., 51 


Georg: Receives Nobel prize (note)— 


359 


von Békésy, 
Dec., 510 


WwW 


Watson, T. J.: “The use of residual hearing in 
the education of deaf children’’—Sept., 328; 
Oct., 385; Nov., 435; Dee., 487 

Whitehurst, Mary Wood: Meer g the hearing of 
preschool children’’—Nov., 430 

Winalski, Mrs. Robert: appointed consultant to 
HEW (note)—Sept., 359 

Withrow, Frank: ‘“‘Deaf scouts at the jamboree” 
—Nov., 456 


Worcester, Margaret J.: deceased (note)——Feb., 
90 


Y 


Yorty, Jeane B.: ‘Parents, let’s relax!’’— Jan., 
80 


CALENDAR 


EVENTS 


O F 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 26-30, 1962, DETROIT 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 27-30: 
New York. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 1-6: Austin, 
Tex. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Apr. 24-28: Columbus, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY—May 1-3: Dallas. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 24-26: 
New York. 


12TH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS—Aug. 29- 
Sept. 4: Padua, Italy. 

6TH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AUDIOLOGY— 
Sept. 5-8: Leyden, The Netherlands. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


Chicage 2 (Tlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, ( ) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 204, 10 Allyn St. 


TEACHERS OF 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
Miss GerTsvps 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 
Mrs. Joycg 8S. TILDEN 


Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
30-32 Journal Square 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 

New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYAnt 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 


Mrs. NoRMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


San Diego 3 (Calif.) 
3843 Herbert Street 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


New York 


Mrs. MUBBAY 
_ 842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MarGarst DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 
Address: Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Guide to 
the 


Sovereign 


SO POWERFUL, IT CAN BE FITTED TO LOSSES UP TO SEVERE 


People who could never use an eyeglass model before 
now hear better than ever with the Sovereign 430 


1. Extra-powerful microphone concealed 
here...in front of ear where nature in- 
tended hearing to start. 

- 2. Telephone pickup lets you hold phone 
to ear the normal way. Tiny switch (can 
you see it?) turns pickup off and on, 
screens out distracting airborne sounds 
while you're on the phone. 

3. Temples connect to eyeglass frames of 
your own choice. You switch styles, use 
sunglasses when you wish. And note how 
temples taper to look even slimmer. Color 
selection includes today’s most-wanted 


shades. Hand-engraved temple trims 
available for the most-wanted hearing aid. 
4. Even the volume control is hard-to-see. 
easy-to-use. There’s also a separate switch 
to turn the Sovereign on and off. 

5. Circuit compensates electronically for 
t-mperature changes. You don’t have to 
adjust the controls when you go from hot 
room to cold room. A tiny thermistor ele- 
ment balances performance automatically. 
6. The Sovereign can be fitted binaurally 
(stereophonically)—for better, clearer, 
directional hearing. 


Examine the Sonotone Sovereign 430 in complete privacy at any Sonotone office. 
(There are more than 400 of them in the United States. One is near you.) Or for 


further information, write: 


Sonotone: 


Dept. 27-121, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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